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{A Literary Supplement will appear with our next issue). 


Bers situation in Eastern Europe has changed con- 
siderably in the last seven days. The Armenian 
quarter of Tokat has been pillaged by the Turks and 
over one hundred Armenians murdered. Of course the 
Sultan promises that the guilty shall be punished ; but 
as there can be no doubt that all the Turkish local 
officials sanctioned the massacre, one lives in dread of a 
repetition of the outrage. The first effect of this crime 
has been to deepen the sympathy of the Western 
nations with the Greeks. ith regard to the even- 
tual blockade of the Greek coast, the ‘‘ Times” 
tells us that ‘‘ the British admiral has been instructed to 
acquiesce in the blockade ; but the British fleet will not 
take part in it.” If this news is correct, the Concert of 
Europe is at an end, and the coercion of Greece will not 
be persevered with. 


We hesitate to believe this. The further information, 
supplied by the same correspondent, to the effect that 
**the British Government has proposed to the Powers 
to take simultaneous steps in Constantinople and in 
Athens for the purpose of inducing the Turkish and 
Greek Governments to withdraw their respective forces 
from the border,”* seems to be more authentic. 
It is rumoured to-day (Friday) that the British 
Government is pressing for the withdrawal of the 
Turkish forces from Crete. Whether this be true 
or not, it is evident, we think, that the massacre 
of Tokat will render the eventual compromise more 
favourable to Greece than would otherwise have been 
the case. Meanwhile, the Turkish forces on the Greek 
frontier are being constantly reinforced, and though the 
enthusiasm of the Greeks is unabated, it seems probable 
that in case of a conflict the Turks would be victorious. 
Notwithstanding all the alarums and excursions, we 
‘still look to the federation of the Powers for the preser- 
vation of peace and for a satisfactory settlement of the 


Cretan problem. 


As we predicted in our issue of last week, the situa- 
tion in the Transvaal has improved. We felt certain 
that Dr. Leyds would be offered and would accept the 
position of Minister Plenipotentiary vacated the 
death of his patron Von Blokland. We foretold also 
the compromise arrived at between the Executive and 
the Judiciary in Pretoria. As we imagined, the Chief 
Justice went as far as he could in concessions, and he was 
met very cordially by President Kruger. The only ques- 
tion of moment now is, Who will obtain the post 
of State Secretary left vacant by Dr. Leyds? Though 
a rabid Anglophobe and Hollander, Von Boeschoten is 
now acting. It is rumoured that a gentleman from the 
Orange Free State will eventually be selected. If Chief 


Justice Kotzé stood for the post we feel certain he would 
be chosen, but we prefer him in his present position, 
where his fairness and wisdom are oletiaes of peace. 
Whoever may become Secretary, it cannot be doubted 
that the death of Von Blokland and the displacement of 
Leyds have cleared the air. 


But if matters have improved in Pretoria, the con- 
trary is the case at Westminster. On Tuesday last 
Mr. Chamberlain cross-questioned Mr. Schreiner before 
the South African Committee in the most extraordinary 
way. The Colonial Secretary was determined to prove 
that the Boer Government had broken the Convention 
of 1884 more than once in the last few years. He esta- 
blished his point ; Mr. Schreiner admitted that on three 
occasions the Boers had gone beyond their rights, but 
he insisted that the Convention could be interpreted in 
various ways, and that cases of dispute should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. But this argument seemed to 
displease Mr. Chamberlain profoundly ; arbitration, he 
appeared to think, was all very well between two strong 
Powers, but was utterly out of place in disputes be- 
tween the South African Republic and Great Britain. 
Again and again he pressed Mr. Schreiner to admit 
that in case the Boers broke the Convention, the Dutch 
in Cape Colony would support the British Government 
in upholding it by force of arms. 


Of course Mr. Schreiner could only repeat again and 
again that it would be well to exhaust peaceful methods 
before attempting to employ force. . But why did Mr. 
Chamberlain return to the charge again and again ? 
Even his matter-of-fact intelligence must realize that 
his questions will be regarded as menaces by nine 
Dutchmen out of ten, from one end of South Africa to 
the other. That the Colonial Secretary should sin in this 
way against the best traditions of honourable diplomacy 
is one of those blunders that are worse than crimes. 
But Mr. Chamberlain does not often mistake his own 
self-interest. He is manifestly straining every nerve to 
commend himself to the Tory party ; he hopes at some 
time or other to become its leader, and, perhaps, 
Prime Minister; but the game is noe phan as he plays 
it. A war with the Transvaal would not further his 


ends. 


There should be no doubt upon one point at least. 
The first shot fired by British troops against the Boers 
would certainly bring about sooner or later the institu- 
tion of a South African Republic that would ultimately 
extend from Cape Agulhas to the Zambesi. You 
cannot exterminate 100,000 families, and so long as a 
Dutchman remained in South Africa he would resent 
the violence used towards his kinsfolk. Moreover, no 
Anglo-Saxon colony submits patiently to the inter- 
ference of the motker-country. In the interests 
of our Empire force must not be used against 
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‘the Boers... Nor jis it necessary: the Transvaal 
Government is amenable to reason and to diplo- 
matic pressure. Why, then, does Mr. Cham- 
berlain abandon that attitude of impartiality which 
alone befits his position? It is rumoured that he has 
asked the Cabinet more than once to authorize ener- 

etic intervention and has been refused. He is now 
intent on showing that the Boers have broken the Con- 
vention, and that public opinion in Cape Colony would 
have supported Her Majesty’s Government in the use 
of force. We do not believe the rumour, but its mere 
existence is proof sufficient of Mr. Chamberlain’s un- 


wisdom. 


Mr. Chamberlain has already done as much harm in 
South Africa to the British cause as the Raid itself. 
All the best Afrikanders, English and Dutch alike, 
dislike the way he has treated the Boer Republic. It 
is not the custom of English Ministers, who are also 
gentlemen, to publish despatches in London before they 
can possibly reach the friendly Government to which 
they are addressed. And now, after Mr. Chamberlain 
has treated the Boers to insult, he uses the opportunity 
of this Committee to threaten and hector and browbeat. 
Well, he may easily win the reputation of another Lord 
‘North. But will the House of Commons look quietly 
on whilst he imperils the Empire? Whenever we have 
tried to conciliate our Colonies we have been success- 
ful; whenever we have bullied them we have failed. 
Conciliation has made the French Canadian heartily 
loyal to the Empire, sympathetic treatment will be even 
more successful with the Dutch in South Africa. But 
force must not be thought of, Mr. Chamberlain ; that 
_way madness lies and loss of Empire. 


Next Monday has been given by the Government to 
the debate on the Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The debate will prove nothing ; 
but it will afford a pleasing spectacle of ‘‘ cross-voting.” 
Nearly all the Irish Unionists, it seems, are going to 
support the Irish irreconcilables, while numbers of 
Home Rule Liberals will vote against Mr. Dillon. 
The debate is expected to last a couple of nights, and 
will certainly be worth hearing. 


Mr. Round certainly made out a strong case on 
‘behalf of the clergy on Wednesday in the House of 
‘Commons. His main point, that the clergy are the 
only class in the country who are rated upon their whole 
professional income—and often upon more than they 
‘actually receive—was fully admitted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Sir M. Hicks-Beach declared that 
the grievance was very serious and ought to be reme- 
died, promising that the matter should be pressed upon 
the consideration of the Royal Commission now sitting 
upon the whole subject of local taxation. Mr. Birrell 
made the significant admission that the property of the 
Church of England belongs to herself, of which the 
Chancellor took instant and effective note. The general 
line of opposition was that Mr. Round’s resolution 
meant a “dole” to the clergy. How in the world can 
the redressing of an admitted injustice be a dole ? 


Mr. E. H. Pickersgill, member for the South-West 
Division of Bethnal Green, has been making himself 
rather conspicuous during the past week. On Monday 
he moved and carried the rejection of the City of London 
Bill, which he rightly characterized as a measure about 
which no one knew either what it was or what it pro- 
posed to do: and on Wednesday he was successful in 
carrying the second reading of a somewhat important 
measure, the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Pickersgill possesses consider- 
able ability, but there is also little doubt that no great 
future lies in store for him in the House of Commons. 
His extreme unpopularity among M.P.’s on both sides 
is the chief reason. When he speaks he assumes an 
insufferable air of conscious self-possession, which of 
itself would be sufficient to jar on the nerves of the 
House, and the irritation is increased by the lecturing 
tone he adopts. It reminds one of the Queen’s saying 
about Gladstone (as recorded in Mr. Brett’s excellent 
book) that ‘‘ he talks to meas if 1 were a public meeting.” 
Mr. Pickersgill’s appearance maybe described as smug : 
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he affects a red necktie and long hair. There is some- 
thing about the figure and face that is suggestive of an 
East-end tobacconist. 


The question put to Mr. Curzon on Tuesday by that 
dreary anti-Popery bore, Mr. Samuel Smith, served to 
recall Madagascar to public attention. We are sick of 
hearing about poor harmless Protestants being perse- 
cuted by diabolical Jesuits, and we do not believe there 
is a word of truth in the whole story. The fact of the 
matter is that the whole island up to the time of the 
French occupation had been ‘“‘run” by a set of 
English Protestant missionaries, who had established 
no fewer than 30,000 Congregational schools there. 
It is worth noting that Madagascar is the only 


‘‘heathen ” country in which English missionary enter- . 


prise has attained to anything like complete success. 
Queen Ranavolo, who has just been deported to the isle 
of Bourbon by General Gallieni, is herself a fanatical 
Congregationalist, and has been entirely under the 
thumb of a Quaker woman from Reading. As for 
Madagascar itself, though some gold has been found in 
the island, it seems likely to prove a mere white 
elephant for the French. As they have now got posses- 
sion of the island, it remains for us to make Mauritius 
our naval base, as we did in our wars of the last century. 


The surprise visit which Dr. Nansen paid to the 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday 
evening, when the President, Sir Clements Markham, read 
a paper on the North Polar problem, resulted in a discus- 
sion which had something more than a merely theoretical 
interest. Several distinguished speakers bore testimony 
to the value of the contributions which the voyage of 
the ‘‘Fram” had made to different departments of 
science, but it was round the future rather than the 
past that the main interest of the discussion centred. 
For the complete exploration of the still unknown area 
of the Arctic region the President suggested—and Dr. 
Nansen agreed—that three expeditions were neces- 
sary;: the first up Jones Sound, to connect the 400 miles 
between Prince Patrick’s Island and Aldrich’s farthest 
point ; the second toc omplete the examination of the 
northern coast of Greenland, and the third to drift 
across the Polar area from a point more to the north- 
east than that at which Nansen entered the ice. 
American enterprise will probably suffice to provide one 
or other, if not both, of the first and second expedi- 
tions ; but it is to be hoped that the honour of reaching 
the mathematical point which marks the northern axis 
of our globe will fall to Great Britain. Five years is 
the period which Dr. Nansen estimates would be re- 
quired, and if the man were forthcoming there would 
not be much difficulty about funds. 


Dr. Nansen himself, we have the best reason for 
knowing, is not inclined to enter a second time for the 

eat North Polar stakes. He has shown the way and 
is quite content that others should follow in his foot- 
steps and reap such honour and reward as there may 
be in establishing a still higher record for the ‘‘ Furthest 
North.” No doubt scientists will agree with him in 
minimizing the importance of merely reaching the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Pole; but the popular 
imagination will continue to regard this as a legitimate 
object of ambition to the Arctic explorer, and the first 
man who succeeds in doing so need have no fear that 
he will be stinted of his reward. It is, Dr. Nansen 
tells us, with our present knowledge, only a question 
of having enough dogs and the Pole can be reached. 
Well, we shall be glad to see it done—if only as an 
incident of that new scientific drift from the neighbour- 
hood of Behring Straits which jis certain to be under- 
taken sooner or later. Meanwhile it has apparently 
escaped the notice of the newspapers that the discus- 
sion of last Monday induced Dr. Nansen to change his 
opinion on one important point—the origin of the 
palzocrystic ice encountered by so many expeditions 
on the American side of the Arctic area. Dr. Nansen 
was inclined to regard it as of glacier origin, but 
Colonel Fielden’s assertion that between the different 
layers of which these huge ice masses were composed 
diatoms were to be found, led Dr. Nansen to make the 
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frank ‘admission that, if this weré so, it’ afforded con= 
clusive evidence of the: oceanic origin of these ice- 

‘The Government has not earned the credit it ex- 
pected—and perhaps deserved—over its Truck Act of 
last Session. Under this Act employers who. deduct 
fines from their workmen’s wages must hang up in the 
workshop a list of such fines. Consequently this list. 
has‘ the formal Heading, ‘‘Truck Act, 1896.” Also, 
consequently, the unsophisticated British workman con- 
nects the imposition of the fine with the Act, and is 
an with the Government (vide the Walthamstow 
election) ; and, again consequently, the Radical orator, 
in his numerous references to the Act, is not hasty to 
remove the .British workman’s impression, awry with 
the facts though it be. But now there is talk of 
getting rid of the fine list. You must not, save in 
specified cases, deduct a fine from a servant’s wages. 
Then why not pay the man his full wages, and demand 
immediately afterwards that he shall pay you a fine? 
That is an ingenious and convenient evasion of the 
Truck Act which is not unlikely soon to be introduced 
among the railway.companies. It will leave the com- 
panies free to fine as they choose, regardless of the Act, 
and we don’t see what remedy the servant will have ; 
for if he refuse to pay the fine he will promptly get his 

Visitors to the Zoological Gardens should: notice the 
most recent addition to the Society’s buildings. Last 
year the last instalment of a considerable mortgage 
debt was paid, and. it was possible to begin what we 
hope will be a series of new bu‘Idings. The structure 
already finished is devoted to cranes, storks and 
ostriches. Hitherto these have been either exposed in. 
winter or subjected to dangerous overcrowding. The 
birds, especially the emus and cassowaries, already 
look improved by their new quarters, and some of them 
display a quite unusual brilliancy of plumage. The next 
improvement to be hoped for is a house devoted 
to anthropoid apes. The mortality among these has 
always been very high, and the rate, no doubt, 
has been increased by the inadequate accommodation 
they have had.. The cold dry air of English springs is 
very trying to creatures accustomed to the p 
warmth of tropical forests ; and if visitors are to have 
access to the houses it is necessary that they shall be 
large enough to prevent or at least minimize draughts. 
There is now in Regent’s Park the finest reptile-house 
in Europe, and a similar structure is required for man’s 
nearest allies. It is, perhaps, not sufficiently known 
that a large part of the Society’s income is derived 
from the subscriptions of Fellows, and that the Fellow- 
ship is not a scientific distinction, but is to be obtained, 
on the recommendation of three Fellows, by any lady 
or gentleman. 


The election of Professor W. J. Sollas, F.R.S., of 
Dublin, to the chair of geology at Oxford was not 
altogether expected, as the candidature of Dr. J. W. 
Gregory, of the British Museum, was very strongly 
supported by a number of leading scientific men. Dr, 
Gregory is quite a young man, but he has proved his 
ability in geology by a number of striking contributions 
to the technical literature of the subject. In a professor- 
ship the personal factor counts for a great deal, and as 
we had the pleasure of noticing in our review of his 
book, ‘‘The Great Rift Valley,” Dr. Gregory by his 
conduct of an exploring expedition in Africa showed 
himself possessed of a very unusual fertility of resource 
and strength of character. The analogy between the 
qualities required to conduct an expedition peacefully 
through armed and turbulent African tribes and to 
be an exponent of progressive international science in 
the University of Oxford is not altogether remote, and 
we think that the vigorous and fresh intellect of this 
young man would have strengthened the most active 
side of Oxford life. Perhaps the electors thought so 


too. On the other hand, it cannot be said that this 
choice has fallen on an unworthy candidate. 
Sollas has distinguished himself both in 

zoology, and as the Paleontological side o: 


Professor 
geology and 
geology at 
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Oxford fias fallen’ into sad neglect, his presence. should 
prove most useful. We hope that many of the buried 
treasures of the Geological Museum will now be rescued 
from lumber rooms. . 


Some dissatisfaction is expressed in Church circles in, 
regard to the intended Jubilee service outside St. Paul's: 
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his 


on 22 June. It is asserted that such a service cannot 
be impressive, while it is essentially irregular, There 
is more in the further objection that the greater part of 
the procession will be unable to enter the churchyard. 
But if the service is not in fact impressive, that will 
surely be the fault of the Cathedral authorities, or of 
whoever is responsible for the arrangements. A finer 
opportunity for a really splendid function than is afforded 
by Mr. Penrose’s famous flight of steps could scarcely 
be desired. But these things demand a great deal of 
management and rehearsal, which the clerics and their 
attendants may be trusted not adequately to provide 
for ; above all, they need a first-rate master of the 
ceremonies. Is there such a person in the Anglican 
Communion? There is one; but he would have to be 
fetched from Truro. 


The learned Coke laid it down as an axiom that 
reason is the life of law. Had he but lived to hear the 
recent debates in the American Senate on the question 
of the Arbitration Treaty he would not have been so 
dogmatical on the point, and had he but gone a little 
farther afield and made acquaintance with some of the 
American State Legislatures he might have been induced 
to give it up as altogether obsolete and untenable. The 
other day a Bill was introduced into the Legislature of 
Michigan providing that bills of fare of public dining- 
rooms must be printed only in English. It seems that 
a representative of one of the counties of that State, when. 
in Chicago recently, ordered five articles on the menu, to 
find to his surprise and indignation that each dish con-. 
sisted of potatoes cooked in a different way. We have 
heard of the law passed by IIlinois—of which proud 
and cultured Chicago is the head—to make it illegal 
for women to wear high hats in theatres. Kansas has 
profited by this inspiring example and has made it in- 
cumbent upon its women to forswear bloomers and 
corsets. Missouri goes one still better—one of its 
august legislators is pressing forward a law to pro- 
hibit flirtations between railway officials and lady pas- 
sengers. A North Dakota man asks for a State exa- 
mination for barbers. We confess to some sympathy 
with the State Senator of New York who would impose 
a fine of 1,000 dollars on the person who publishes his 
or anybody else’s photograph without permission. 
This gentleman has evidently been victimized by the 
Sunday papers, and has seen the unmistakable 
physiognomy of an electrocuted murderer above his 
own name. 


In his very graceful and felicitous speech at the Omar 
Khayy4m Club on Thursday night Lord Wolseley pre- 
sented a side of his character not familiar to those who 
know him only in a public capacity. In proposing his 
health Mr. Gosse had emphasized the fact that Lord 
Wolseley had come to the Club not as a soldier but as 
a man of letters. The Field-Marshal’s reply accordingly 
was a purely literary and even poetic one. He dwelt 
in charming terms on the peculiar fascination of Persian 
verse, and of its value in reflecting the delicate hedonism 
of an indolent, cultivated and fanciful society. There 
was a curious vein of sadness in the way in which he 
celebrated the durability of the poet’s art, and-remarked 
on the strangeness of the fact that here was a large 
company of representative men collected to do honour 
to an obscure astronomer who wrote verses eight hun- 
dred years ago under the protection of glorious kings 
and puissant generals whose very names were now 
forgotten. Lord Wolseley’s entire speech was a model 
of fine taste, quietly and gracefully delivered. Alto- 
gether no Immortal in a palm-leaf uniform under the 
cupola of the Institut could have been more ele- 


We were exceedingly sorry to learn some time 
that Professor Dewar had been nominated for 
Presidency of the Chemical Society by so estimable a 
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body ‘of: scientific men as the Society’s own Council ; 
and we are:still more sorry'to hear that there is some 
possibility-of Professor Dewar securing the position at 


the election on Wednesday next. n 
absolutely nothing to justify. the Chemical Society in 
conferring such an honour upon him. That he is a 


brilliant’ and popular Jecturer every one knows ; but: 


we cannot understand why a merely brilliant and 
popular man should-be selected when there are many 
who have done genuine original work and who would 
accept the position if their modesty could be overcome. 
Professor W. Ramsay has come forward at the eleventh 
hour ‘and offered to stand against Mr. Dewar; and 


though we fear it is rather late in the day to fight an 


opponent who has so weighty a recommendation as 
that of the Council, yet-we venture to hope he may be 
successful. Professor Ramsay is undisputedly a scien- 
tist of the highest attainments; and the value and 
originality of his work have never been questioned. The 
same can scarcely be said of Professor Dewar; on 
the contrary, that gentleman has not yet satisfactorily 
disposed of the various assertions made with regard to 
his experiments in the liquefaction of gases ; and we do 
not think that Professor Dewar has ever been able to 
explain how he came, as an ‘‘ expert ” witness in a legal 
case, to perform an experiment in Court which Mr. 
ge y characterized as an attempt to mislead. 

e hope the members of the Chemical Society will 
have the good sense and taste to prefer Professor 
Ramsay to Professor Dewar. 


The latest book of Mr. Stephen Crane deserves a 
long notice ; it is called ‘‘The Little Regiment,” and 
has been published by Mr. Heinemann in his famous 
‘* Pioneer” series. Just as ‘* Maggie” did something 
to obscure the talent of the author of ‘The Red 

.of Courage,” so ‘‘The Little Regiment” will 
serve to establish Mr. Crane’s reputation. The book 
is made up of half a dozen tales—all excellent. 
Here, as in ‘‘The Red Badge,” Mr. Crane tells his 
battle-stories with the breathless excitement of a com- 
batant.. The ardour is too genuine to be resisted, it 
communicates itself to the reader, who is swept along 
by the vivid narrative in which he too seems to be an 
actor. But afterwards comes calm reflection, and one 
finds it difficult to remember any of the heated images 
which were so effective on the first reading. There can 
be no doubt that Tolstoi still keeps his place as the 
greatest of all word-painters of a modern battle ; he is 
always an onlooker, always cool; but his images live 
in the memory by reason of a vivid realism that is the 
highest. product of artistic imagination. Who can ever 
forget his soldier whose leg was shot off, and who 
described his sensations by saying that he felt as if he 
had stumbled into ‘‘a warm wet hole?” Mr. Crane 
finds no phrases of this convincing realism. 


AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 


ie is within the truth to.say that no American Minister 

or Ambassador has held so high a place in English 
esteem as Mr. Bayard. To all outward seeming Mr. 
Russell Lowell was as well received in England as any 
one could be; like Mr. Bayard he was a welcome guest 
in the ‘best houses; he, too, was asked to Windsor 
more than once; and when he was entertained in the 
City, Cabinet Ministers appeared to do him honour. 
But in Mr. Bayard’s reception there was an affectionate 
cordiality which was not shown to Mr. Russell Lowell, 


a note of intimate, personal admiration which was never. 


called forth by any other foreigner. The bare fact is 
curious enough to provoke explanation. Without using 
the comparison invidiously, one may say that at first 
blush Mr. Russell Lowell would appear to have had all 
the. advantages on his side. Not only was he the author 
of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” a poet of original force and 
og wnceneg in his own country; but he was a man 
of letters in the high sense of the word, a scholar 


nourished on the great ‘masterpieces of literature, who 
had now and then written English verse that was all but: 
immortal, and essays of an excellent prose ; and withal 
a man of fine presence and urbane ‘manners, who knew 
the cities of men as well. as books.. Anactor so wellgraced 
was sure of applause on -the. widest stage in the world, 
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and accordingly Mr. Russell Lowell was welcomed in 

England and admired in England and hospitably enter-. 
tained by English society, taking the word in its. 
broadest and in its most exclusive sense. ‘‘ No one 

could. tell him from-an Englishman,” cried Mrs. Grundy 

in wondering reverence; and ‘he’s the best after- 
dinner speaker I’ve ever heard,” echoed Mr. Grundy in 

grudging astonishment. And thus the man who in his. 

youth had doubtless dreamed that he would live for ever 

with the great Elizabethans, masters at once of life and 

literature, like Raleigh and Sidney, had to be content 

with a half-success, and left the European stage with 

a reputation insultingly incommensurate with his ambi- 

tions and abilities. 

Of course the fault was even greater on the side of 
the audience than on that of the actor. Few English- 
men know anything about poetry or care for it in any 
way, and just as the term “‘artist” suggests poverty 
to them, so the word ‘‘ poet” suggests a harmless form 
of lunacy, or at least a wilful effeminacy even more con-. 
temptible. In spite of his great abilities and many 
charming gifts, Mr. Russell Lowell was rated in England 
much below his worth. Mr. Bayard has not suffered in 
the same degree from lack of comprehension. He came 
to England as a simple gentleman with no adventitious 
recommendations, and Englishmen at once recognized 
him for what he was, and honoured him accordingly. 
For, curiously enough, this people thinks more of a 
‘*gentleman” than of an artist, or poet, or saint, or 
even of a captain or statesman; they hold the heroic 
cheaply and cherish their convention passionately, per- 
haps because it has more to do with manners than with 
emotions. Some time elapsed before ordinary English- 
men began to see that Mr. Bayard was a gentleman 
of a wonderfully fine type. They wanted him as an 
Ambassador now and then to stand upon his dignity 
and administer the snub genteel. They hoped that he 
would be very exclusive and refuse to know “that 
bounder” or the Semite who was nothing if not familiar. 
But no: Mr. Bayard had no touch of aristocratic 
‘*morgue”; he met every one with the same gentle 
courtesy, and his kindliness needed no armour of pride 
to protect him against liberties which no one thought 
of taking. Was it his fine presence—the tall slight 
figure with the handsome face and silver hair—that 
held even the vulgar to respect, or was it the touch 
of deafness that accentuated a natural dignity? We 
prefer to believe that Mr. Bayard’s sympathetic kind- 
ness brought out the best in all who met him. He 
listened to the most insignificant with such evident 
interest ; he was at such pains to understand the most 
inarticulate, that every one protected him as a sort of 
public treasure that none had a right to monopolize. 
Those kindly blue eyes, and that sunny expression that 
showed such love of life and yet was so fleeting as not 
to exclude thoughts of life’s sadness, won Mr. Bayard 
much affection. 

But perhaps the rarest quality of the man was his 
transparent sincerity. We have indicated already that 
there was no touch of pose or pride, or self-assertion or 
vanity, or priggishness or conceit, about him ; but the 
negations go but a little way towards establishing his 
noble ingenuousness. He seemed to have nothing to 
conceal, and nothing that he especially desired to put 
forward. Even in intimacy no one ever heard him tell 
a loose tale or touch a ‘‘ risqué” incident; but with 
this reserve he was eagerly interested in all that mer 
do or suffer or enjoy. He delighted in a cruise on a 
torpedo-catcher with Lord Charles Beresford, and he 
seemed to take as much pleasure in the cricket match 
between Eton and Harrow as he did in a debate in 
Parliament. He liked athletics without being an athlete, 
and was highly intelligent without leaving the impres- 
sion of intellectuality. At all times and in all places 
he stood for man’s freedom and brotherhood with a 
courageous optimism ; there was in him no taint of 
the patriotic sectary. Although he cherished a high 
belief in the nobility of man and in the future of the 
race, there was no obtrusion of religion or hint of 
superstition. He loved ideals because they appealed 
to his manhood, and yet he was not lacking in worldly 
wisdom. He was simply a man of exquisite balance 
and temperament. _ . 

Our readers will perhaps wonder whether we intend- 
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to present this curiously beautiful nature as an ordinary 


— of America. The question were easily answered : 
e characters are as rare, we imagine, as fine poets. 
But it is curious, to say the least of it, that men like 
Mr. Bayard are not as rare in America as they are in 
most other countries. 


A NATION OF PRODUCERS. 


tT forthcoming Tariff Act of the United States 
will be regarded, says Mr. Dingley, “as a 
settlement of the disturbing tariff question for many 
years tocome.” In a sense the announcement is not 
unwelcome, for America’s capriciousness has become 
a byword, and the world’s industries are chronically 
out of joint to suit her whims. But Mr. Dingley must 
be a man of sanguine temperament. His party is only 
in for four years, and the late election did not show, 
on careful analysis, such an overwhelming defeat of 
Mr. Bryan as would quite justify the assumption that 
his following will be a negligeable quantity for many 
years to come. Perhaps even a disturbance will be 
more welcome to us than a settlement. For, regard- 
ing this identical ‘‘ settlement,” Mr. Dingley has further 
delivered himself to the effect that it will be ‘‘ona 
basis which will greatly promote domestic industries.” 
Mr. Dingley’s delicacy is admirable : a diplomat of the 
oldest European Court could not announce to a man 
his doom with greater refinement of feeling than the 
American statesman has displayed in pronouncing 
sentence on the English manufacturer. 

Let us illustrate. Under the existing tariff china, 
earthenware, crockery, porcelain and similar goods, 
undecorated, pay an import duty of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem; the new Tariff Bill proposes 55 per cent. 
About the same rise in duty is to be proclaimed in the 
case of glass. Tin-plates are to pay 14 cent per Ib. 
instead of 1} cent per Ib. as at present : surely a work 
of supererogation, seeing that the American mills are 
even now steadily killing their only competitors—the un- 
fortunate South Welshmen. Then there is Schedule K, 
which deals with wool and its manufactures, and is 

ially designed to cause lamentation in Yorkshire. 
nder the existing tariff Schedule K is shorn of many 
of the terrors which it had for English manufacturers 
in the previous McKinley régime; but now the pro- 
hibitive duties of that earlier period are to be re- 
enacted. There is to be, as in the old days, a duty 
on imported wools of 11, 12, and 13 cents per Ib. 
respectively, eccording to the class of wool. If the 
wool be washea 2efore importation the above rates are 
doubled, and if it be scoured—i.e. washed in any 
other manner than on the sheep’s back—the rates are 
trebled. And woollen manufactures, in addition to the 
ad valorem duty—4o per cent. in many cases—which 
is at present levied on them, are to bear a duty equal to 
three or four times the rate imposed on unwashed 
wool. On cloaks, jackets, and similar ladies’ and 
children’s wearing apparel the ad valorem duty is to be 
raised from 50 to 60 per cent., but here there is to be 
an additional duty equal to four and a half times that 
imposed on unwashed wool. The proposed tariff on 
imported carpets is also-of special malevolence. Take 
the Saxony, Tournay and Wilton velvet carpets as an 
example. At present these pay a 40 per cent. ad valorem 
ag If the Act passes in the form announced they will 
in future pay 60 cents per — yard in addition to 
the 40 per cent. ad valorem. is, again, is a return 
to the old high Protection. To go to another kind of 
merchandise : brandy and other distilled spirits, cordials, 
&c., not otherwise provided for,. are again to pay 
$2°50 per proof gallon, instead of $1°80 per proof 
gallon, which is the present tariff; but champagne 
stands as before, probably because America cannot yet 
make her own champagne, and also because France 
is in the habit of hitting back against an increased 
tariff. It may be noted also that salt, which is now 
admitted duty free, is again to be taxed as in the 
previous Act—that is to say, it will have to pay 
12 cents per lb. if imported in bags or other packages 
and 8 cents per Ib. if in bulk. In the case of un- 


manufactured copper the duty proposed is not quite. 


so high as under the old McKinley Tariff, being-1 cent 


as against.1} cent per Ib, . 
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The above are only a.small selection of the increases. 
in the Customs Tariff which the new Bill proposes ; but 
they are fairly representative. There is a general rise. 
One may pick out articles in which no change of duty 
is proposed ; but they are not actually numerous 
enough to be more than exceptions: the rule is to 
return to the high tariff in operation prior to 1 August, . 


_ 1894. Truly Mr. Dingley is right in characterizing his 


design as framed ‘‘on a basis which will greatly pro- 
mote domestic industries.” England may feed her in- 
dustries with her giant capital; Germany may set her 
- to work early and late on cheap material, 

rance may expend her skill and power in graceful 
invention; but the American manufacturer can sit 
behind this solid McKinley bulwark and feel himself 
secure from foreign inroads. Even the persistent enter- 
prise of a German bagman will scarcely suffice for 
the climbing of such a barrier as that which Messrr. 
McKinley and Dingley are building in New York 
Harbour. It is all very nice for the American manu- 
facturer and the American artisan, who will have no 
need to stand hands in pockets at street corners, gazing 
into a store window at goods labelled ‘Result of 
European Over-Production,” after the fashion of the 
Englishmen who are privileged to stare through the 
German plate-glass of London windows at ‘‘ the Result 
of American Over-Production ” going cheap. There is 
going to be a brisk demand, at cheering prices, for 
American manufactures in the United States, and any 
overplus can be shot here (quite low prices being 
remunerative for export when you are producing on a 
big scale at good prices for the home market). All 
this, we say, is very nice for Americans, and we con- 
gratulate them, though at the same time we are inclined 
to believe that, in the very drastic tariff now proposed, 
they are somewhat unnecessarily severe : a milder tariff 
would be strong enough to check the English import, 
if not the German. But that is by the way. Our 
immediate concern is, Where does England ‘ come 
in”? 

As we said last week, there were bad times in 
England during the old McKinley Tariff, and there will 
be bad times under the new. A few figures will give 
a notion of what we may expect. We will select as 
examples the articles already mentioned, and compare 
the exports to the United States of the British manu- 
factures under those heads in 1893, the last full year 
of the old McKinley Tariff, with those for 1896, under 
the still existing modified tariff. The value, then, of 
British-made china and earthenware in the United 
States in 1893 was £886,449; in 1896 it was £713,680. 
These figures, you will say, do not bear out the conten- 
tion that ruin to our trade results from a high American 
tariff. But this impression will be speedily corrected 
if you turn to the total export of British china and 
earthenware, which in 1893 was worth £2,174,224, 
and in 1896 £1,779,134, and you will see that other 
causes were at work to destroy our china and earthen- 
ware trade, and that the United States trade suffered less 
than that of other countries. But you do not need this 
explanation when you come to the next item on our list. 
(We omit glass, as the 1896 figures are not yet avail- 
able, and tin-plates, our manufacture of which is falling 
entirely into the hands of the American manufacturers. ) 
The export of British sheep and lambs’ wool to the 
United States was worth £223,962 in 1893; in 1896, 
when the duty had been removed, it was worth 
£399,938. The value of our woollen tissues’ exports 
to the United States rose from £482,492 in 1893 to 

1,147,211 in 1896. Similarly we sent the Yankees 

83,849 worth of home-made carpets in 1893, and 

878,430 in 1896. The loss in this industry which the 
new high tariff will bring about will be ruinous in its 
consequences. Lastly, the value of the shipments to 
the United States of British and Irish spirits rose from 
£67,078 in 1893 to £104,834 in 1896; and of salt in 
the same periods from £79,249 to £97,842. i 

There are no grounds for assuming that Mr. Ding- 
ley’s ‘‘ many years to come” will see England’s trade 
with the United States any more flourishing than ‘‘as 
in 1893.” Many causes, as our readers know, are at 
work to check. British manufacture, the rapid growth 
of American industrialism being not the least of. 
them. . Fostered by a protective tariff, the factories and 
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workshops. of the‘United States are every -year making 
the country more independent of our manufactures 4‘ 
by the prohibitive tariff now proposed, those’ 
actories ‘and workshops will. be able’ to scorn’ our 
competition, and if-in ’98 our consignments reach even: 
the level of ’93, it will be quite as much-as we have any- 


reason to expect. And, as Lord Salisbury reminded us‘ 
the other day, we are absolutely defenceless.- ‘‘ You. 
might.as well send a party to take a fortress’ without’ 
guns as to enter upon this warfare with such an inability 
as that”: ‘hat meaning our present fatuous fiscal’ 
system. We cannot'retaliate ; we cannot force down 
America’s tremendous duties by imposing like rates on- 
American wheat and hams and machinery : not, that is, 
until England and England’s Government have shaken 
off; their futile dream. In the meantime, strong in the’ 
belief that England is still dreaming instead of girding 
on her armour, the legislators of Washington will 
proceed in easy security to compass the ruin of Eng- 
land’s American export trade. The British Lion still 
wears its antiquated Cobden muzzle. The prospect’ 
for our-manufacturers is cheerless ; it is alarming. To. 
lighten the gloom we have just one gleam of satisfac- 
tion, and just one thought to provoke mirth. The 

leam of satisfaction ‘lies in the fact that the United 

ates Treasury will overreach itself by making the 
tolls so high that much of the trade will be killed and’ 
the Treasury thereby depleted. The mirth-provoking 
thought arises when we remember the Cobdenites’ 
frightened warnings as to the terrible retaliation which 
America would. practise if we estalished a Customs: 
Union 6f this Empire ! We are going to submit to the. 
retaliation without the satisfaction of having committed’ 
the offence. 

_ TWO FINE CREWS. 

WHEN I last saw the University crews, on Wed- 
nesday ‘**the betting,” I was told, was 
3 to 1 on Oxford. e are always assured that ‘‘ the. 
betting” is the best clue to the chances, but these odds 
were certainly not — by the condition of the 
crews, although Oxford is perhaps as fine a University 
crew as has been seen, and although Cambridge is sup- 
posed’by the public to have weak points. nie 
Oxford at all: events has-no weak points ; for the 
distress'of Six, when, after more than twenty minutes 
rowing against a hurricane, the Oxford crew all but 
sank on Wednesday night, is amply accounted for by a 
trial such as perhaps no coach ever previously imposed 
upon his crew. There is always some ground for the view 
that occasional distress in one man, under trying circum- 
stances, may be accounted for by the fact that he has 
shown more heart and spirit than other members of 
the crew at a moment when heart and spirit were not 
vital to success. Oxford is superior to last year’s crew, 
chiefly composed as that was of the same men. The 
body swing, the length of the stroke, the water covered, 
the mechanical regularity of the manner in which the 
hands come out and the slides come forward, are all of 
them perfectly satisfactory; and, although one man 
feathers much lower than the others, and although 
there is a certain general raggedness about ‘‘ the 
oars,” still one does not expect to see at Putney the 
finish, as far as “ oars” go, of a fine college or 
school eight at Henley in July ; and the crews of this 
year have had to propel racing river-boats through 
seas more fitted for Esquimaux kyaks. 

The weak points of Cambridge are supposed to be 
the deficiencies of Four, and a difference of length 
between Stroke and Seven, which is supposed to 
“‘ shorten” the whole of the bow side. This second 
point taken by the public may undoubtedly be ignored 
or ridiculed. Seven and Two “get their hands out” 
Eton fashion ; that is, smartly. The rest of the crew 
are-less smart. But the apparent clipping of the stroke 
by Seven, which is the consequence of the ‘‘ smartness 
ef his hands,” is apparent only—not real, and does 
not.affect the oar. The same supposed defect has been 
noticed in Whitworth of New, the stroke of the admi- 
rable college crew, which I described in the ‘‘ Saturday” 
last July, when-the Editor asked me to write of Heniey 
prospects. It is strange to find men whose eyes ought 
.to be trained to rowing stating that the late Eton 7, 
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riow ‘the Cambridge clips the stroke, and: is. short, 


as compared with Fernie. A little reflection’ might, 
tell them that if that were so there would be a kind 


of steady roll perceptible on every occasion, in every 
stroke, which is certainly not perceptible in the Cam- 
bridge crew. The supposed imperfections of Four 
are a different matter, although here again I differ from 
the public. It must be admitted that in “starts” Four 
“‘ rows with his arms”; but this defect is not visible in. 
steady rows, and the tearing at the stroke of Four 
and Bow are occasional rather than permanent faults. 
Four appears also to “rush his slide ”; but here 
again it must-be remembered that he has a longer body. 
to dispose of than other members of the crew, that he 
sits high and has long arms, and that it is impossible 
for him with such a conformation to slide in exactly’ the: 
same way as Three, with whom the eye instinctively 
compares him. The Oxford men are more uniform in 
height from the boat as well as more uniform in style 
than the Cambridge crew; and although this is an 
advantage to Oxford, yet there have been occasions 
when by the proper use of the leg and slide Cambridge, 
crews, more conspicuously inferior in the first-named_ 
respect than is the crew of this year, have beaten 
seemingly superior Oxford crews—as, for example, 
when Bristowe rowed. Fernie is not so long as Bristowe,, 
and may not be able to repeat his exploits; but the 
Cambridge crew is certainly good enough to win in an’ 
average year, if it may possibly not be good enough to 

win against an exceptionally good representation, 
most powerful men, of the Oxford-Eton style. In any’ 
case, bar accidents, we ought again to have a magnificent 
race. Cambridge has been unlucky in the loss by accident’ 
at Cambridge of the regular tuition of Mr. Trevor 
Jones; but it has had Mr. Muttlebury in London, and’ 
he has never taken greater pains with a crew, and 
no crew has ever better repaid those pains by steady’ 
and progressive improvement. Cambridge has been’ 
unlucky also in losing the services of one of the two 
great recruits from Eton who were to have rowed. To’ 
get even one fresh member from the Eton eight is in! 
these days unexpected luck for Cambridge. I pointed 
out last July in regard to the University race’ of ‘this’ 
year that Cambridge would start heavily handicapped 
by the fact that all the finest representatives of Eton’ 
rowing were at the present time at Oxford. Immediately 
afterwards it became known that Dudley Ward was 
coming up to Cambridge; but one swallow does not’ 
make a summer, and Cambridge was and will continue’ 
to be wanting in the assistance which the great 
Thames-side schools give to Oxford rowing. ~~“ =” 
When people ask why Cambridge should be behind 
in the number of her victories, something may be said 
in reply about the imperfections of the Cambridge river, 
and some detriment may be attributed to the huge size 
of Trinity, and the unmanageable character of the First 
Trinity Boat Club, which, while having the greatest 
choice of powerfully built public-school men of ‘any 
club, seldom contributes a member to the University 
eight, and is never head of the river at Cambridge. 
But the main defect is the concentration in one little 
club at Cambridge of the few Eton-eight men who go 
to that pe oe and the diffusion amongst at 
least five of the Oxford colleges, year after year, of 
admirably trained oars out of the Eton and Radley 
eights, who, scattered as they are, introduce into many 
clubs a healthy spirit of friendly rivalry and emulation 
in the teaching of smart rowing of the best style. : 
Cuartes W. DILkKe. 


MUSCULAR PRESBYTERIANISM. 


N° long ago, I heard an architect make a curiously 
suggestive remark. Conversation had turned 
upon the manifold dangers to which we expose our- 
selves by travelling in railway-carriages. ‘‘ The great 
rule,” said this architect, ‘‘is never to look out of the 
window, till you are a good thirty miles from London. 
Otherwise, you risk seeing the Crystal Palace.” To the 
real artist the sight of bad work is, indeed, always 
unpleasant. Bad work really repels him, and he is 
furious that other people admire it. I have seen a 
inter clench his fists before the canvases of Mr. 
arcus Stone and curse the public through his teeth. 
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1 know authors whom the vogue of Mr. Crockett’s 
work infuriates to a pitch of nervous exhaustion. But 
I, as a calm, disinterested critic, rather like to look at 
these Crystal Palaces. For me, bad work is simpl 

the complement of good work, fascinating in itself, 
fascinating in the light it casts upon the public.. I read 
Mr. Crockett’s books with pleasure. , 

The latest of these* is a very good sample of its 
author’s manner. You cannot open it without feeling 
sure that it is selling well. It is imbued with a strenuous 
confidence, the geniality of a simple, successful hand. 
The profile of Mr. Crockett himself confronts you on the 
first page. He is seated cosily in an arm-chair, with a 
book ’twixt finger and thumb. His hair is naturally 
curly. There is a merry bit twinkle in his een. Under- 
neath is his autograph—Mr. Crockett’s own hand- 
writing !—with oh! such a whimsical twirligig to the 
final 4 And then there is an open letter—a frank, 
open, generous letter, written in his own vernacu- 
lar—to his correspondents in all parts of the globe. 
It seems that there are some persons so inhuman 
as to find faults in Mr. Crockett’s work. ‘‘ Dear 
distant mentors” he calls them, and, having thus 
turned away wrath, he says to them ‘if indeed 
you like that which I indite, I rejoice like a mother 
whose bairns are praised.” There you have the tender 
side of Mr. Crockett’s nature ; but do not imagine that 
he is unmanly, for ‘if you like my writings not—well, 
) at least I was entirely happy when I wrote them.” 

es! Iam sure that he was really happy, just as any 
man is happy who writes the best that isinhim. There 
are they who seem to suppose that the men and women 
who write bad books and sell them for vast prices are 
cynical persons of tremendous ability, deliberately 
writing down to the public’s level. I believe that to 
be quite a false notion. Such an attempt would be 
doomed to failure. Mr. Crockett writes exactly as his 
heart prompts him, like the finest artist that ever lived. 
Now and again, he may lay down his pen, smiling 
gently, and murmur, ‘‘ The public will like that sen- 
tence!” But I am sure that the first impulse is always 
from his own heart. That he happens to hit so exactly 
the public’s taste, is not his fault, but rather his good 
fortune. No one, reading this book, could really sup- 
pose that Mr. Crockett is a hypocrite who loves not his 
own work. Even as I am sure that my nom de plume 
is Criticus, so am I sure that Mr. Crockett is a really 
stupid and (if I may say so without impertinence) a 
really good man. 

‘** The places” in this book, says Mr. Crockett, ‘‘ are 
real, and the local colour exact ; but the characters are 
wholly ideal, and cannot be identified with any actual 
men and women, alive or dead.” Even without this 
declaration, I could not have thought for one moment 
that Mr. Crockett’s characters were meant to be life- 
like. The public likes local colour and gets a blaze of 
it from Mr. Crockett. For all I know, the local colour 
may be quite exact ; but the characters which it illumi- 
nates are the merest figments of sentimentality and 
melodrama. Mr. Hardy is a fine student of local 
colour, but the peasants who move through his Wessex 
are living creatures, capable of good or evil ; things of 
flesh, blood and bone ; comic, tragic, astonishing. The 
public much prefers the smooth and vulgar abstrac- 
tions of Mr. Crockett’s brain, each with its nice 
label : ** pert,” “‘placid,” “‘ loving,” ‘*wicked” or what 
not. Mr. Crockett’s dairy-maids are quite as unreal as 
Watteau’s shepherdesses and bear about the same 
relation to fine conventional art as do the process-illus- 
trations of his book to Watteau’s pictures. Study these 
illustrations! They must be after Mr. Crockett’s own 
heart, these dairy-maids in sun-bonnets, mincing and pos- 
turing, displaying slender ankles and little feet encased 
in the nattiest chaussures. Are they human? Are they 
Scotch? Are they anything? Mr. Crockett does, 
indeed, make them talk with a strong Scotch accent. 
His heroine, Nance Chrystie, says ‘‘ Ye may weel be 
prood o’ yoursel’, ye feckless scullion. Gi’e the like o’ 
you a kiss.” But that is before she has fallen in love 
with the hero. The Scotch accent is Mr. Crockett’s 
substitute for tender emotion. So soon as she is pro- 


perly in love, we find her talking like a Girton 
*“Lad’s Love.” By S. R. Crockett. (Bliss, Sands & Co.) 
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coquette. “You are different from everybody,” . she 
says, ‘‘do you know that you are the dearest thing, 
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Alec?” When the hero is away. in Edinburgh, s 
and her younger sister write letters to him, The 
younger sister is not in love, so the Scotch dialect 
cannot be dispensed with. It is the only thing which 
makes her tolerable to Mr. Crockett, and he makes her 
write ‘‘ when she cam’ in, she gaed up to the glass to see 
if her curls were becomin’,” and all the rest of it. But 
her sister Nance, being in love, needs none of these arti- 
ficial embellishments to make one like her. I cannot re- 
sist quoting a few lines of her letter—they are typical :— 
** Do you know, Alec, I went to the pear-tree to-night 
at the darkening? There was snow on our seat. I 
brushed it off and leaned my head against the bark. 
But somehow it was not half so nice. Something was 
wanting. I could not think what—unless it was a 
great stupid lad in a certain coat of grey, which it is 
much nicer to rub one’s head against than any old tree. 
I am glad he is tall, that laddie. My head comes just 
to the right place, on his shoulder—for me at least. 
And as for him, I have not heard him make any com- 
plaints, so far.” Later, when the love interest begins 
to wane, Mr. Crockett seems to be rather conscious of 
her lapse of nationality. He consoles himself by causi 
her to dress up in the clothes of an Irish colleen, wit 
a red handkerchief over her head and ‘‘her usually so 
fascinatingly tangled curls combed straight on either 
side of her face.” Thus attired, she sings Irish emigrant 
songs and says ‘‘ the topo’ the marnin’ to ye, dochtor!” 
and, later, ‘‘the top av the morning to ye, docthor 
dear.” Thus does Mr. Crockett, conciliating the whole 
range of the British Isles, steal a march on Mr. Ian 
Maclaren, his fellow-craftsman in the Lord. 

It is not hard to understand why Mr. Crockett is so 
popular. The first part of this book is pervaded by a 
vague sensuality. It deals at some length with ‘‘ the 
evening amusements of the Nether Neuk Lasses,” which 
consist of illicit meetings with lovers, kisses and ‘‘ arms, 
aboot waists.” Then follows a long period of more 
concentrated love. When that begins to pall, we are 
roused by the narration of a shocking incident. Even 
as the quiet walks of the Crystal Palace are sometimes, 
after nightfall, the scene of a pyrotechnic display, so 
does Mr. Crockett dazzle us with melodrama in the 
concluding chapters. There is a man named Murdoch, 
‘* who walked with a knowing, well-contented swagger, 
carrying a gold chain thick as a ship’s cable across his 
waistcoat, as proudly as if it had been a certificate 
of character.” To Mr. Crockett’s readers, however, 
that watch-chain is the sure sign of the seducer. The 
man has gained the affections of a peasant-girl, who 
is in the habit of meeting him by night, clad, 
not in her ‘‘short ragged kirtle,” but ‘‘ in a flowing 
robe of silk or some other lightest material.” Concealed 
in a dark wood, the hero and two of the Misses 
Chrystie overhear Murdoch declare marriage with the 
girl. They bide their time, knowing the Scotch Law. 
But meanwhile there is another meeting. The man 
stands in the approved attitude of the seducer—‘‘ in- 
solently and callously before her with his hands deep in 
his pockets.” He tells her that the marriage is invalid. 
Her father tries to kill the villain, but fortunately he 
does not succeed and is enabled to flee the country. 
The girl tries to drown: herself in Duncan’s Pool, but 
is rescued by the eldest Miss Chrystie. In justice to 
Mr. Crockett it must be said that the subsequent part 
of this melodrama is more real and less foolish than the 
rest of his book. No doubt -his public will excuse 
this slight lapse. For Mr. Crockett has fulfilled 
all his pages with that cosy jargon in which he 
excels. Also, he has put in the requisite number. of 
Biblical allusions, and even when he descends into the 
dark regions of thought he invokes the Deity. ‘‘ Lord! 
what shallow apes we human creatures be,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘ shaking with laughter at the cock.of one 
another’s noses or the hang of our neighbours’ tails! 
» » ++ The agonised, pain-racked clown, at sight of 
whose contorted face, mirth-provoking, irresistible, the 
audience double themselves up, and jog elbows crying, 
‘ Did ever man see the like of that ?’ is a type of many 
a life when the mask is off, the veil lifted, the enamel 
washed out of the crow’s-feet of care.” Even so! 

Well! I can understand the fury which Mr. Crockett’s 
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work rouses in an artist’s bosom. But when I, who do 
but travel in criticism,'fook from the window of my 


compartment and see’ this’ Crystal Palace, large and 
dominant, upon the horizon, I do not shudder and draw 
down the blind. The sight of it is suggestive. It is 
there. It is a solid fact! Why should I wish it rased ? 
It gives pleasure. ‘It is admired. Long may its glass 
towers point heavenwards! Long may the sunbeams 
sparkle on its glass dome ! CRrITICUs. 


A SCENE IN A MOORISH GARDEN. 
THE GOATHERD. 


HE ‘comes every morning as soon as the sun is up 

blowing his little flute of cane and surrounded by 
his: goats, this Moorish herdboy, to browse his four- 
legged friends on the open common that surrounds my 

rden. And if I take the trouble to turn over in bed I 
can see him through the window. He is only a little 
bit of a fellow, it is true, but the responsibility of the 
whole herd lies upon him, and even though the melodies 
his six inches of cane give forth are merry enough, I 
can see him turn now and again, remove his flute from 
his lips, and utter a shrill cry, followed by as shrill a 
whistle, at which the goats raise their heads from the 
dew-sprinkled grass and gaze at him. And then the 
whole cavalcade sets off again slowly across the com- 
mon until they are lost to sight in the lentiscus bushes 
that clothe the mountain sides all round. And even 
from there the breeze wafts me the melody of his pipe 
of his voice when he sings, and I know it is time to get 
up. How better could one be called in the morning 
than by the rising sun and the little goatherd ? 

' Sometimes I wander forth from my garden on to the 
hills and join the little group, difficult to find in the 
thick brushwood, that meets daily to discuss, not politics, 
but probably a newly found rabbit-hole or a partridge’s 
nest. The cowherd is there, and the boy who minds 
the mares from the village away on the hill-top, 
and my friend the goatherd too, of course, and gene- 
rally an extra urchin or two, brothers of one or the 
other. At first they were very shy and would say 
nothing, but now I see them smile as I approach with 
a packet of cigarettes in one hand and a match-box in 
the other. It took a year perhaps before they bestowed 
their confidence upon me, but nowadays they sit and 
tell me all the i news, and the names of all the 
- and calves. The goatherd is my special friend. 

e talks but little when the others are there, for they 
are older ‘and bigger than he, but when, as sometimes 
happens, I find him alone, he sits down, his eyes upon 
his goats, and talks freely enough. It is but two miles 
to the town, but he has only been there twice, that he 
can remember, and got punished on both occasions, for 
there is little feeling in common between the peasants 
and the townspeople. 
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air and caught it again. ‘‘And we shall have a 
sheep for the party to eat, and make ‘kooskoosoo’ 
and drink tea. Ah, it will be a feast indeed, with meat 
and sugar. and tea and butter and honey!” and he 
counted the menu up on his fingers. ‘‘ And you will 
come, of course. You must put on your Moorish 
clothes and the purple saddle on the black horse, and 
come. You shall sit on the same carpet as brother 
Ahmed, and they will give you lots of tea and ‘koos. 
koosoo ’’”—then a cloud came over his face—‘‘ do you 
eat ‘kooskoosoo’?” he asked timidly. I told him that 
I revelled in the wholesome national dish of his 
country, and he smiled again. ‘‘ Ah!” he. said, 
wedding is splendid. I shall get married some day, 
but not till I am much older. I am old now, older than 
any of these goats. You see the old billy over there ; 
well, he is the only one in the herd who was there when 
I was very small—so high,” and he held his hand about 
two feet above the ground, ‘‘and all the rest have been 
born since.” Then he sat silent for a while, looking 
across the blue bay before him dotted with ships. 
‘Those are towns upon the sea,” he said pointing to 
them. ‘All day long the little boats come and go, 
and then when they stop coming and going the 
whole town moves away. People call them ships, 
but I call them towns upon the sea. Some of them 
fire smoke out of their windows, and then the cannons 
on the fort fire smoke back, and that is how they say 
‘good morning,’ but many of them say nothing, but 
they whistle so loud and long that the goats stand and 
watch and then look at me to see if it is all right, and 
then my towns go away and I watch them going— 
going—going—until I can only see a little smoke 
against the Christians’ land (Spain), and then I see 
smoke no longer and I know that my town upon the 
sea has gone away, who knows where!” 

‘And wouldn’t you like to go away in one of your 
towns upon the sea?” I asked. 

‘*No,” he replied. ‘‘No. Why should I go, and 
where? No; I must stay here and look after the goats 
and carry the kids. Look! They know me”; and in 
a moment his pipe was to his lips, and from every bush 
where they had been resting from the sun—for it was 
noon—came forth the herd of goats and kids, and stood 
round him as he played to them, their eyes looking 
wonderingly into his smiling face, and the kids skipped 
about as if dancing to the melody. I bade him az 
revoir, and sauntered home, leaving the goatherd 
seated upon a stone surrounded by his crowd of goats. 

It is almost sunset now, and I can hear his melodious 
pipe in the distance as he leads his herd home to the 
village. And I know that to-morrow as soon as the 


sun is up he will pass by again = ~~ day” to ba hills. 


LAMOUREUX AND THE PHILHARMONIC. 


“THE Philharmonic directors have not yet acted 
upon my friendly suggestion that they should 
relieve the public mind of all its doubts by publishing 
the accounts of the august institution whose destinies 
they control. Apparently they are still victims of the 
extraordinary and quite baseless delusion that they are 
in the best of odour with the public, and still oblivious 
of the extreme and increasing gravity of their position. 
According to Chorley, it is half a century since the 
Philharmonic lost any prestige it ever possessed ; and 
the directors seem to think that a society which has 
survived for fifty years with no reputation cannot 
——€ be killed. One must admit fifty years to be a 
air test; but it must be remembered that during forty 
of these fifty the circumstances were widely different 
from the circumstances of to-day. Then there were 
scarcely any competing concerts, and there was 
only a half-educated musical public. Now we have 
Richter, Mottl, Manns, Wood, Lamoureux, Colonne, 
all giving better, infinitely better, concerts than the 
Philharmonic; and though the Philharmonic seems to 
have got the better of Mr. Henschel by a trick in every 
sense worthy of the only reputation the Philharmonic 
can be said to have, yet if Mr. Henschel asks his ad- 
mirers for their best support I am sure that he too will 
be enabled to go on giving better concerts than the 
Philharmonic. e London public has at last learnt to 
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ne day I found him more bright than ever. It took 
no questioning to discover the reason. ‘‘ Brother 
Ahmed,” he said, ‘‘ is going to be married—my biggest 
brother, you know, the one that can kill a partridge on 
the wing with his hooked stick. He is going to marry 
the daughter of Mohammed Elarbi. Her father wouldn’t 
allow it at first ; but it is all arranged now, and she is 
rich—oh ! very, very rich. Her dowry is a cow—it will 
have a calf next year—and lots of clothes and two silver 
bracelets, four sheep and a jar of butter and honey, and 
Ahmed pays twenty dollars toward the wedding-feast 
to her father. Twenty dollars! and yet her father 
objected! Where is another man who could pay twenty 
dollars for.his daughter? Not in our village; and she 
is very pretty,” he added naively; ‘‘a real gazelle. 
As soon as Ramadan is over we shall have the wedding, 
and the drummers and pipe-players are coming from 
the town, and we shall all fire off guns. Ahmed can’t 
fire a eb course, because he is the bridegroom; 
but he has promised to.lend me his gun to ‘ play powder’ ; 
with.” ‘And the boy threw back the hood of his cloak 
from his head, shaven except of its black plaited lock 
on one side, and; waving his stick over his head, 
ran: slowly round in a:circle; then placing his stick 
to his shoulder, uttered a cry, and said “ Bang!” 
in. imitation of the ‘favourite sport of the Moorish 
mountaineers ; and lastly threw his stick . in . the 
| 
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distinguish between fine orchestral playing and Philhar- 
monic orchestral playing ; and there must now be quite 


a large number of people who are never in any doubt as 
to where to spend a half-guinea when they are disposed 
to hear a little music. In a word, nowadays the Phil- 
harmonic has no earthly chance of holding its own by 
force of real or imaginary superior merit : its only chance 
lies in posing as a public institution worked by self- 
sacrificing directors for the public benefit ; and if ever 
the public should become possessed by the notion that 
it is not the public which gets the benefit—! I again 
implore the directors to let us see those accounts. e 
present state of affairs is an inscrutable mystery—full 
halls, artists induced to come at low fees, and a society 
which remains poor in seeming defiance of all the rules 
of arithmetic. How much money comes in, and where 
does it go? The directors cannot afford to let these 
questions go unanswered much longer. 

But, as I have said, apparently the directors imagine 
they can afford to do anything. Not content with pro- 
voking inquiry as to the value of the Philharmonic as a 
public institution, and then allowing the case to go 
against them in default, they actually had the hardi- 
hood to challenge comparison this week with one of 
the most famous conductors and orchestras in Europe ; 
and with this competition before them they deliberately 
stultified themselves by so limiting the rehearsals that 
a fifty times better orchestra and a fifty times better 
conductor could not possibly have avoided making 
themselves ridiculous. My opinion of Lamoureux was 
given in these columns at the time of his first appear- 
ance in this country, and slightly modified afterwards ; 
and it will be remembered that I never pretended to 
rank him with the great masters of the orchestra—with 
Mottl or Richter, for instance. But the cleanness, 
sparkle and general intelligence of his playing are un- 
deniable ; and moreover it must be counted unto him 
for righteousness that he plays Mozart and plays him 
divinely. A critic of less equable temper than myself 
would have been provoked to bloodshed by the attendant 
who prevented me disturbing the whole audience by 
entering Queen’s Hall during the slow movement of 
the Jupiter symphony on Monday night. On the wrong 
side of the door- I could catch phrase after phrase de- 
livered with a degree of delicacy, even breadth and of 
sympathy with the sad gaiety of the Mozart spirit that 
almost goaded me to the point of being as rude to the 
attendant who kept me out as Mr. Hermann Klein was 
to Mr. Glover at the dress rehearsal of a recent serious 
comic opera. However the minuet and finale were 
quite as finely given—that is to say, it is impossible to 
imagine how they could have been given more finely. The 
finale in particular was delivered with a crystalline clarity 
of tone, a balanced phrasing and all-pervading grave 
emotion that made it as simple, sweet and moving as 
one of Mozart’s own songs. The remainder of the 
concert was rather marred by a quantity of most vulgar 
and blatant modern French music and by a version of 
the Good Friday music which was tame in colour and 
entirely lacking in tender mysticism. This last would 
have been rather a surprise had we first heard the 
ballet-music from the scene in the Elysian fields in 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus ” as it was played on Tuesday night. 
The memory of that compels one to forgive Lamoureux 
all the odious French stuff he inflicts on us and all the 
many things he does differently from the ways one 
would fain have them done. Never have I heard a 
conductor keep so precisely and for so long just on the 
right side of the line that divides extreme tenderness 
from weak hysteria. Each tune came lovingly from 
his hand ; the evenness of the long rippling passages 
in some of the accompaniments was merely miraculous ; 
every crescendo and diminuendo was perfectly gradated ; 
and in the result all the profound feeling—the sadness 
mixed with joy and the strange mystic longing—and 


‘ all the immense beauty of the music were revealed 


as I at least have never heard them revealed before. 
It is curious that Lamoureux should have failed in 
the Good Friday music, which is so closely allied to 
this that one cannot resist the fancy that if Wagner 
had lived last century he might have written the one 
iece, just as Gluck might have written the other had 
lived in the nineteenth century. The truth seems 
to be that Lamoureux always succeeds better with 
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eighteenth-century than with modern music: the com- 
plexities of modern thought and still more of modern 
emotion are beyond him, His Gluck is better than his 
Wagner, his Mozart than his Beethoven. The Fifth 
symphony, with the exception of the scherzo, which 
was beyond all praise, came off in very ordinary fashion. 
The long notes at the beginning were not held: the 
tone immediately ebbed away weakly ; and the second 
theme was reeled off skittishly, like a cantilena in a 
Saint-Saéns ballet. Save that there was no emotion 
in it little fault could be found with the slow move- 
ment ; the scherzo was wonderful in its crispness and 
grace; and the finale was altogether a failure. There 
was no richness, no fulness ; every detail—the fifths of 
the trumpets and horns, for example—stood out with 
painful distinctness ; and the coda degenerated into a 
genteel row. That coda is ng Mozart-Haydn nois 
wind-up to a long and exciting movement : odd thoug’ 
it may seem, nothing in the symphony is more charged 
with intense Beethoven feeling—regret and jubilation 
paradoxically mixed—and Lamoureux overlooked this 
altogether. Nevertheless, it must never be forgotten 
that even when Lamoureux pleases one least the 
accuracy of his band—an accuracy so perfect that when 
an unlucky player does get a wrong note it falls on 
every one in the hall like a thunderbolt—its brilliance 
and splendid go are in themselves delightful qualities, 

ualities which command the respect of all of us who 
like men to be masters of their trade. 

We had Lamoureux on Monday and Tuesday nights ; 
and on Wednesday night the Philharmonic invited the 
public to pay from half a crown to half a guinea per 
head to hear what they could do. The policy of the 
Philharmonic has always been to put a tax on the 
papers that uncompromisingly tell the truth about it; 
and I manfully paid my half-guinea and took a seat 
out of hearing of the customary discussions of Mr. 
Cummings’ and Mr. Berger’s difficulties with their 
washerwomen and domestic servants. Now it would 
be ungenerous not to admit that Lamoureux’s cleanness 
and precision may spoil one for playing any less precise 
and clean; but while making the fullest allowance for 
that, I cannot hide from myself the fact that the Phil- 
harmonic version of the Fourth symphony of Beethoven 
was the most disgraceful and slovenly piece of orchestral 
work I have listened to since the last concert given by 
the Philharmonic Society last season. It was so bad 
that it is hard to know how to commence to describe it. 
And, on reflection, I will not describe it: I will merely 
ask those who were there whether from beginning to 
end they heard a single passage played correctly, if 

ianissimos were not taken mezzo-forte and mezzofortes 
ortissimo, if there was ever an attempt made to play 
one of the many lovely tunes in the slow movement 
with the slightest expression? Ten bulls in a china- 
shop could not create greater confusion than Messrs. 
the Mackenzie and his half- or not-at-all-rehearsed 
band created in the Fourth symphony. One listened at 
first with consternation and afterwards with laughter: 
Beethoven himself could not have helped laughing. 
There was a time when Sir Alexander Mackenzie took 
some interest in his work. He used to handle the baton 
with vigour, and to play the masterpieces in a sound, 
musicianly and very occasionally in an imaginative 
way ; but on Wednesday he sat solemnly and solidly 
in his chair and conducted as though he was preoccupied 
with the mental travail of bringing forth revised editions 
of funny tunes ; while the orchestra tore the most beau- 
tiful melodies in the world to rags and scattered them 
amongst the audience. With Lamoureux and Mottl 
here, and Mr. Wood giving very excellent concerts once 
or twice every week, this is the exhibition for which 
the Philharmonic directors have the temerity to ask 
half a guinea! After the orgie had been indulged 
in to the full we had to sit patiently while Paderewski 
played a concerto by the esteemed Philharmonic con- 
ductor in a very ill-tempered and vindictive fashion, as 
one who could not escape from fulfilling a promise. 
But he might easily, and has often, played worse stuff : 
there is no vast difference in artistic value between a 
concerto by Mackenzie and a rhapsody by Paderewski. | 
Mackenzie’s is at any rate better music than he hae. 
written of late years ; for if the opening has a suspiciou 
air of being a study in comic effects, a genuine tune 
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eburs fairly early; and if the finale is an ugly and noisy 
‘romp, it i a romp Without silly Academic interruptions. 
tt must admit that the din of it was sheer torture to 
y, ears—would that I could ‘harden those organs to 
1¢' point of enduring ‘without actual physical agony the 
aes so beloved of the Academic soul! At the 
id°I fied; and it seems that this precaution was 
ustified the event; for my worst fears were ful- 
lied and Paderewski played the finale again. Still, on 
‘the whole, the concerto is not very bad music. 
"It affords me’ no pleasure to assault the Philharmonic 
‘Society whenever it wakes out of its winter sleep and 
‘emerges into such sunlight as may be seen in London ; 
jut there are the best of reasons why those of us who 
‘want more and better music should not allow the 
‘Philharmonic to go*on its way without energetic 
est and even ate endeavour to stop it. The 
"Philharmonic, the Philharmonic alone, is responsible 
‘for the low standatd of orchestral execution in this 
‘country, and for the low estimate in which English 
‘husic is held by the intelligent foreigner. With the 
‘finest players in the world we have until recently had 
‘the worst orchestral concerts ; with the finest players in 
‘the world we cannot now get the accompaniments to 
opera played at Covent Garden as they are played every 
‘day in many a German town and in Paris. For years 
‘the Philharmonic has persisted in giving slipshod 
‘performances of the masterworks; for years the 
flunkey part of the Press has told the public that 
‘nothing superior to the Philharmonic performances 
‘was desirable or indeed possible; and the end 
of it is that players and the smaller conductors 
‘have come to regard with complacency a style of per- 
‘formance that would procure them a hooting in Paris or 
‘Berlin. ‘Last week heard Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus ” at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. It was reckoned quite 
‘an ordinary affair, if not actually an “off night”; 
but it made a deeper impression on me than any 
tre ormance I have heard in London; and this 
ot merely because Miss Delna sang and acted 
‘Orpheus as Giulia Ravogli did when she was at 
‘her best, nor becausé the scenery, stage-management 
‘and chorus were all beyond the most extravagant 
‘dreams of Covent Garden, but chiefly because 
‘the orchestra played with a beauty and finish which 
Siniply astounded me. I have heard such play- 
‘ing Before, but never in a theatre; and the audience 
‘took it as a matter of course. Being incorri- 
ibly ‘insular, I have always despised all" French 
usicians, and [I still despise many of them ; but it is 
deppcissible for me to pretend not to understand the 
elings of the Frenchman who, accustomed to the Paris 
‘standard, comes to England, attends a Philharmonic 
oncert, and is horrified by the London standard. 
T'am’ quite ‘aware that Manns, Richter, "aid more 
recently Mott! and Wood have raised the London 
standard in Spite of the Philharmonic’s ¢fforts to keep 
dwn ; ‘but it is still deplorably low ; and it will never 
‘rise“to the Getman and French standard until either 
ceasés to’burlesque the great works, 
ich would be ‘a good step, or ceases to give any 
Concerts at all, which'would be a better step. Mearitime, 
it‘is’the duty of every ciitic whb has the intelligence 
Séewhat''is wrong, and the “hofiesty’to say what 
@ Sees, to point out on every possible otcasion that 
‘the concerts given by the little clique of music-masters 
‘Called the Philharmonic are bad concerts, that there are 
Stores of other concerts where better playing can be 
feard for the same prices, that the Philharmonic 
standard of ‘execution is a low standard and not the 
éSt “English standard, and that the Philharmonic, 
‘white asking for support’on the ground that it is a 
thlic institution, dbes ‘not act as a public institution 
Should, and place the public in a’ position to judge 
‘whether or riot its money'is spént wisely. J. F. R. 


MEREDITH ON COMEDY. . 

n Essay on Comedy.” By George Meredith. West- 
TWENTY year’ ago Mr. George Meredith delivered 

“@ lecture at the’London Institution on Comedy 
_ and the Uses of the Comic Spirit. It was afterwards 
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‘published in the ‘‘ New Quarterly Magazine,” and now 
‘reappears as a brown buckram. book, obtainable 
at the inconsiderable price (considering the quality) 
of five shillings. It is an excellent, even superfine, 
‘essay, by perhaps the highest living English authority 
On its subject. And Mr. Meredith is quite conscious of 
his eminence. ' Speaking of the masters of the comedic 
‘spirit (if I call it, as he does, the Comic Spirit, this 
darkened generation will suppose me to refer to the 
animal spirits of tomfools and merryandrews), he’ says, 
‘Look there for your unchallengeable upper class.” 
He should know ; for he certainly belongs to it. At the 
first page I recognize the true connoisseur, and know 
that Ihave only to turn it to come on the great name 
of Moliére, who has hardly been mentioned in London 
during the last twenty years by the dramatic critics, 
except as representing a quaint habit of the Comédie 
Frangaise. That being so, why republish an essay on 
comedy now? Who cares for comedy to-day ?—who 
knows what it is ?—how many readers of Mr. Meredith’s 
perfectly straightforward and accurate account of the 
wisest and most exquisite of the arts will see anything 
in the book but a brilliant sally of table talk about old 
plays; to be enjoyed, without practical application, as 
one of the rockets in the grand firework display of 
contemporary belles lettres ? 
However, since the thing is done, and the book out, I 
take leave to say that Mr. Meredith knows more 
about plays than about playgoers. ‘‘ The English 
public,” he says, ‘‘ have the basis of the comic in them: 
“an esteem for common sense.” This flattering illusion 
does not dupe Mr. Meredith completely; for I notice 
that he adds “‘ taking them generally.” But if it were 
to be my last word on earth I must tell Mr. Meredith 
to his face that whether you take them generally or 
particularly—whether in the lump, or sectionally as play- 
goers, churchgoers, voters, and what not—they are 
everywhere united and made strong by the bond: of 
their common nonsense, their invincible determination 
to tell and be told lies about everything, and their 
power of dealing acquisitively and successfully with 
facts whilst keeping them, like disaffected slaves, rigidly 
in their proper place: that is, outside the moral com 
sciousness. The Englishman is the most successful 
man in the world simply because he values success 
—tmeaning money and social precedence—more than 
‘anything else, especially more than fine art, his ,atti- 
tude towards which, culture-affectation apart, is one 
of half diffident, half contemptuous curiosity, and 
of course more than clear-headedness, spiritual ~im- 
sight, truth, justice, and so forth. It is precisely 
this unscrupulousness and singleness.of purpose that 
constitutes the Englishman’s pre-eminent ‘‘ common 
sense”; and-’this* sort of common sense, I ‘submit 
‘to’ Mr. Meredith, is not only not ‘‘the basis of the 
comic,” but actually makes comedy. impossible, because 
it would not seem like common sense-at all if it were 
not self-satisfiedly unconscious of its. moral and intel- 
lectual bluntness, whereas the function of comedy is 
to dispel such unconsciousness by turning the search- 
light of the keenest moral and intellectual analysis right 
‘on to it. Now thé Frenchman,. the. Irishman,,) the 
American, the ancient Greek, is disabled from this true 
British common sense ‘by intellectual virtuosity, leading 
to’ a love of ‘accurate and complete consciousness | of 
things—of intellectual mastery of them. This produces 
a positive enjoyment of disillusion (the: mast dreaded 
and hated of calamities in England), and consequently a 
love of comedy (the fine art of disillusion) deep enoigh 
to make huge sacrifices of dearly idealized institutians 
to it. Thus, in France, Molitre was allowed:to destroy 
the Marquises: In England he could not have»shaken 
even such titles as the accidental sheriff's knighthood of 
the late Sir Augustus Harris. And yet.the Englishman 
thinks himself much more independent, level-headed, 
and genuinely republican than the Frenchman-+not 
without good superficial reasons ; for nations withi the 
genius of comedy often carry all the snobbish ambitions 
and idealist enthusiasms of the Englishman to .an 
extreme which the Englishman himself laughs at. Bat 
they-sacrifice them to: comedy, to which the English- 
man‘sacrifices nothing ; so. that, in the upshot, asistor 
cracies, thrones and churches go by the. board at the 
attack of comedy among our devotedly conventional, 
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loyal and fanatical next-door neighbours, whilst we, 
having ,absolutely..no disinterested 
institutions, draw a few of their ‘sh ‘ : 
len maintain them determinedly as part ‘of the 
achinery of worldly success. = 
Englishman prides himself on_ this anf comedic: 
common sense of his as at least’ eminently practical. 
As a matter of fact, it is just as often as not most pig- 
headedly, unpractical. For example, electric telegraphy, 
telephony and traction are invented, and establish 
themselves as necessities of civilized life. The un- 
practical foreigner recognizes the fact, and takes the 
obyious step of putting up poles in his streets to carry 
wires. This expedient never occurs to the Briton. He 
wastes leagues of wire and does unheard-of damage to 
property by tying his wires and posts to such chimney 
stacks as he can beguile householders into letting him 
have access to. Finally, when it comes to électric 
traction, and the housetops are out of the question, he 
suddenly comes out in the novel character of an 
amateur in urban _picturesqueness, and declares that 
the, necessary cable apparatus would spoil the appear- 
ance of our streets. The streets of Nuremberg, the 
heights of Fiesole, may not be perceptibly the worse 
or these contrivances; but the beauty of Tottenham 
Court Road is too sacred to be so profaned: to its 
loveliness the strained bus-horse and his offal are the 
only accessories endurable by the beauty-loving Cockne 
eye. This, is_your common-sense Englishman. His 
helplessness, in the face of electricity is typical 
of his helplessness in the face of everything else 
that lies outside the set of habits he calls his 
opinions and capacities. In the theatre he is 
the same. It is, not common sense to laugh at your 
own prejudices: it is common sense to feel insulted 
when any one else laughs at them. Besides, the 
Englishman is a serious person: that is, he is firmly 
persuaded that his prejudices and stupidities are the 
vital material of civilization, and that it is only by hold- 
ing on to their moral prestige with the stiffest resolution 
that the world is saved from flying back into savagery 
and gorilladom, which he always conceives, in spite of 
natural history, as a condition of lawlessness and pro- 
miscuity, instead of, as it actually is, the extremity, long 
since grown unbearable,,of his own notions of law and 
order, ‘morality and conventional respectability. Thus 
he is a moralist, an ascetic, a Christian, a truth-teller 
and’a plain dealer by profession and by conviction ; 
and it is wholly against this conviction that, judged 
by bis own canons, he finds himself in practice a_great 
rogué,. a liar, an. unconscionable pirate, a_ grinder 
of ‘the face of the poor, and a libertine. Mr, Meredith 
points out daintily that the cure for this self-treasonable 
¢onfusion and darkness is Comedy, whose spirit over- 
head will ‘‘look humanely malign and cast an oblique 
ight on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter.” 
es, Mr. Meredith; but suppose the patients have 
‘fcommon sense” enough not to want to be cured! 
Suppose they realize the immense commercial advan- 
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tage. of keeping their ideal life and their practical 
business life in two. separate conscience-tight com- 
partments, which nothing but ‘the Comic. Spirit” 
¢an knock into. one! Suppose, therefore, “they 
dread the Comic Spirit more than anything else 
in, the world, shrinking from its “illumination,” and 
considering its ‘‘ silvery laughter ” in execrable taste! 
Surely in doing so they are only carrying out, the 
common-sense view, in which an encouragement and 
enjoyment of comedy must appear as silly and suicidal 
and ‘‘ unEnglish” as the conduct of the man who sets 
fire\to his own house for the sake of seeing the flying 
sparks, the red glow in the sky, the fantastic shadows 
on the walls, the excitement of the crowd, the gleaming 
charge, of the engines, and the dismay of the neigh- 
bours. ‘No doubt the day will come, when we shall 
deliberately burn a. London street every day. t keep 
eur city yp to date in health and handsomeness, wi 

pO more; misgiving as to our common sense than we 
now have when sending our clothes to the. laundry 
every week. When that day .comes,, perhaps. comedy 
Will be. popular too ;.for after all the function of comedy, 
as.Mr.. Meredith. after twenty. ’ further considera- 


ii is. perhaps by, this time, .tipe to admit, is: noth 
the’ destruction. of ‘old-estabhished 
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Unfortunately, to-day such iconoclasm can be tolerated. 


our playgoing citizens only as a counsel of despair’ 
and pessimism. They can find a dreadful joy in it.when’, 
it is done seriously, or even grimly and terribly as they. 


understand Ibsen to be doing it; but that it should be” 


done with levity, with silvery laughter like the crackles 
of thorns under a pot, is too scandalously wicked, too: 
cynical, too heartlessly shocking to be borne. © Cénse>’ 
uently our plays must either be exploitations of _ old-- 
established morals or tragic challengings of the order 
of Natire. Reductions to absurdity, however logical ;- 
banterings, however kindly ; irony, however delicate $' 
merriment, however silyery, are out of the question, 
in matters of morality, except among men with a natutal 
appetite for comedy which must be satisfied at all costs’ 
and hazards: that is.to say, mof among the English’ 
playgoing public, which positively dislikes comedy. © " 
~ No doubt it is patriotically indulgent of Mr. Mere-' 
dith to’ say that ‘‘Our English school has not clearly 
imagined society,” and that ‘of the 
above congregated men and women it has imagined 
nothing.” But is he quite sure that’ the audiences of 
dur English school do not know too much about society 
and ‘“ congregated men and women” to encourage ‘any 
exposures from ‘“‘ the vigilant Comic,” with its 
** thoughtful laughter,” its ‘ oblique illumination,” 
the rest of it? May it not occur to the purchasers 
of half-guinea stalls that it is bad enough to have to 
put up with the pryings of Factory Inspectors, Public 
Analysts, County Council Inspectors, Chartered 
Accountants and the like, without admitting this Comic 
Spirit to look into still more delicate matters? Is it 
clear that the Comic Spirit would break into silvery 
laughter if it saw all that the nineteenth century has 
to show it beneath the veneer? There is Ibsen, for 
instance: he is not lacking, one judges, in the Comic 
Spirit; yet his laughter does not sound very silvery, 
does it? No: if this were an age for comedies, Mr. 
Meredith would have been asked for one before this. 
How would a comedy from him, be relished, I wonder, 
by the people who wanted to have the revisers of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible prosecuted for blasphemy 
because they corrected as many of its mistranslations 
as they dared, and who reviled Froude for not suppress- 
ing Carlyle’s diary and writing a fictitious biography 
" him, instead of letting out the truth? Comedy, in- 
deed! I drop the subject with a hollow laugh. ne 
’ The récasting of ‘‘ A Pierrot’s Life” at the matiné 
at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre greatly increases 
solidifies the attraction of the piece. Felicia Mallet 
now plays Pierrot; but we can still hang on the up» 
turned nose Of the irresistible Litini, who reappears as 
Fifine. ~Litini was certainly charming Pierrot ; but 
the delicate, subtle charm was an intensely feminine 
one, and only incorporated ‘itself dreamily with the 
drama in the tender shyness of the first act and the 
pathos of the last. Litini as a vulgar drunkard and 
gambler was as fantastically impossible as an angel at 
a horse-race. Felicia Mallet is much more. ¢redibl 
much more realistic, and therefore much more intel- 
ligible—also much less slim, and not quite so youthivl 
Litini was like a dissolute ‘‘ La Sylphide”: Mallet is 
frankly and heartily like a scion of the very smallest 
bourgeoisie sowing his wild oats. She is a g 
observer, a smart executant, and a vigorous. 
sympathetic actress, apparently quite indifferent to 
romantic charm, and intent only on the dramatic in- 
terest, realistic illusion, and comic force of her work: 
And she avoids the Conventional gesture-code 
academic Italian pantomime, depending on popularly 
graphic methods throughout. The result is that the 
piece. is now much fuller of incident, much miore 
exciting in the second act (hitherto the weak point) 
and’ much more yivid than before. ',Othet changes 
have helped to bring this about. Jacquinet, no lopger 
ridiculously condemned to clothe a Parisian three-card+ 
trick ‘man in the attire of the fashionable jover in 
‘* L’Enfant Prodigue,” ap in his proper guise with 
such success that it is difficult to ‘believe that he is’ thé 
samé. person: Miss Ellas Dee, is a much prettier 
Louisette, as prettiness is reckoned in London, “ 
her predecessor, whom she also surpasses in grace’ 
of expression, Litini is a brilliqnt, Fifine—t 
brevity. of the part is regretted for the first time's at 
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Rossi fone nough he is no better than before, probably 
if he had left any room for The 
band is excellent, and the music clever and effective, 
though it has none of those topical allusions which are 
popular here—strangely popular, considering that 
the public invariably misses nine out of ten of them 
one for instance, has noticed that entr’acte in ‘‘ Saucy 
ally” in which the bassoon plays all manner of rollick- 
ing nautical airs as florid counterpoints to ‘Tom 
Bowiing”?) Altogether the ‘‘ play without words” 
is now at its best. One must be a critic to under- 
stand the blessedness of going to the theatre without 
having to listen to slipshod dialogue and affect- 
edly fashionable or stagy voices. Merely to 
gee plastic figures and expressive looks and gestures is 
a delicious novelty to me; but I believe some of the 
_ public rather resent having to pay full price for a play 
without words, exactly as they resent having to pay for 
a doctor's advice without getting a bottle of nasty 
_ medicine along with it. Some of these unhappy per- 
sons may be observed waiting all through the per- 
formance for the speaking to begin, and retiring at last 
with loud expressions of disappointment at having been 
sold by the management. For my part, I delight in 
these wordless plays, though I am conscious of the 
difficulty of making any but the most threadbare 
themes intelligible to the public without words. In 
my youth the difficulty could have been got over by 
taking some story that every one knew; but nowadays 
paces knows any stories. If you put the ‘‘ Sleeping 
Beauty” on the stage in dumb show, the only thing 
_you could depend on the whole house knowing about 
would be her private name and address, her salary, 
her engagements for next year, her favourite pastimes, 
and the name of her pet dog. G. B. S. 


~MONEY MATTERS. 


HE close of the month and the Stock Exchange 

‘& Settlement have helped to increase the demand for 

money, and there has consequently been a somewhat 

harder tendency in the Money Market. The Bank rate, 
too, remains at 3 per cent., although with 374 millions 
of gold in their vaults the Directors would probably 

have announced a reduction last Thursday but for the 
unsettled state of affairs in the East. It is generally 
felt that as soon as the political horizon is clear another 
lengthy period of cheap money is practically assured, 
and a striking evidence of this feeling may be found in the 
fact that £1,719,000 of Treasury bills were purchased on 
Tuesday at an average price equivalent to barely 14 per 

cent. per annum. 


There is really very little at the present moment to 
discourage investors. The settlement of the Cretan 
difficulty in some way or other—and, after all, the pre- 
cise way is not a matter of vital importance—is aly a 

uestion of time, and we are among those who believe 
t the state of tension in South Africa will also yield 
eventually to the dictates of common sense and com- 
mon interest. As tothe disputes in the North which 
have assisted to disturb prices, it is perhaps rather soon 
_ to congratulate ourselves on the favourable turn of 
affairs; but the proposed conference between the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation and the Amal- 
lated Society of Engineers is assuredly a great step 

in the direction of a satisfactory compromise. 


_ Under these influences. the tone of the Stock Markets 
has become much more cheerful, although business is 
still quiet. Consols continue to vacillate about a mean 
- Somewhere between 112 and 112}, and Home Rail- 
ways, assisted doubtless by the fine spring weather, 
have evinced an almost unlooked-for buoyancy. During 
the past fortnight Hull and Barnsley stock has risen 
about 7 ints, and the South-Western, South- 
Eastern, Midland, and Me itan Railways are also 
in the van of a general advance, to which North British 

_ $tock furnishes a solitary. exception. In the case of the 
Midland Railway something of course’ is due to the 

_ forthcoming division of the Ordinary stock; and the 
. .@ppreciation of Metropolitan shares has no doubt been 
* stimulated by the Diamond Jubilee, and, with perhaps 


which is to be opened a year hence. 


Mase 
more reason, by the amg t of increased profits from 
e 


heffield Company’s extension, 
The South. 
Eastern stock deserves its enhanced value, for the 
directors have at last given evidence of a genuine desire 
to meet the convenience of the public, although there is 
still considerable room for improvement in this respect. 


the connexion with t 


Foreign stocks are also better all round, and there isa 
distinctly improved tone on the Continental Bourses, 
the Paris market in particular being favourably affected 
by the rumour of the resumption of negotiations for a 
commercial treaty between France and Italy. In fact, 
the fears of the past two months have now almost 
evaporated, and at the present moment American Rail- 
ways enjoy a monopoly of the depression which so 
recently existed in all markets alike. 


The primary cause of the slump in American Railways 
is, of course, the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the Trans-Missouri Traffic Associa- 
tion is illegal. Although other associations of the 
kind, including the Joint Traffic Association, are not 
framed on precisely the same lines, there seems good 
reason to think that the Court will decide against them 
also, and this will be a very serious matter for the 
railway companies, its effect being to prevent their com- 
bining, as hitherto, to keep up rates of freight. Another 
factor of depression is the practical failure of the Arbi- 
tration Treaty, which has, after all, served little purpose 
save that of exhibiting the model democracy of the 
world in a more than usually ridiculous light. 


Altogether matters do not wear too roseate a hue on 
the Western continent. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has barely earned its meagre dividend of 2 per 
cent., and the stock has dropped five points ; while the 
latest traffic returns of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, although showing small increases on the main 
line and the Detroit section, disclose an almost equal 
falling off in the receipts of the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk section, and so furnish another proof, if proof 
were needed, of the stagnation of American trade. 


The tone of the Mining Market has improved, not 
only in the South African department, but also as 
regards the West Australian and Indian mines. We 
confess that the comparative prices of some of these 
issues seem to us very difficult to explain. Here we 
have Crown Reefs paying a dividend of 110 per cent. 
last year, and now one of 8o per cent. for the half-year 
just completed ; yet the price is only 10}, and at this price 
the shares yield, on the basis of the last dividend, a return 
of about 15 per cent. per annum. On the other hand, 
the Great Boulder Mine in West Australia has only 
paid 14s. on each 41 share during 1896; yet = 
is rather more thang. Turning again to South Africa, 
we find New Heriots at only 74, although they paid an 
85 per cent. dividend in 1896, and will probably pay too 
per cent. this year ; while Lake View Consols, in West 


- Australia, with more than twice the capital and every 


nny of it called up, are quoted at 7%, in spite of the 
fact that they have hitherto paid no dividend at all! 
The Great Boulder Main Reef, Hannan’s Star, and 
Hannan’s Brownhill are equally guiltless of dividends, 
and the prices at which these securities are quoted 
seem to us to have but little justification, especially 
when it is borne in mind that they are in quartz instead 


of banket. 


A scheme will, we understand, be shortly put before 
the bondholders of the Argentine Republic with a view 
to placing the whole debt of the country upon a fresh 
basis. This, however, can only be done in consonance 
with the original plan of substituting Provincial Bonds 
bearing a nominally higher rate of interest for the pre- 
sent Four per Cent. Bonds of the Government. In any 
case the scheme will undoubtedly be something more 
than a simple unification. The unfortunate factor in 
any scheme of readjustment is that the interest on 
existing provincial loans has been so long in arrear, 
and that the protracted negotiations between the 

resentatives of the bondholders and the autho- 
rities seem so far to have’ been ineffectual. - How- 
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ever, according to the recently. published trade 
figures for 1896, the consuming power of the nation has 
appreciably increased. For last year, the imports, ex- 


_<lusive of specie, amounted to $112,058,000, an advance 


upon 1895 of nearly $17,000,000, while the steady in- 
crease exports from 103,219,000 in 1891 to 
$113,700,000 in 1896, when their value was just double 
‘what it was thirteen years ago, gives evidence of 
greater activity of production. The latest railway returns 
are fairly satisfactory, particularly those of the Buenos 
‘Ayres Great Southern line. Provided that the country 
remains free from internal dissension and, what is 
perhaps worse, the ravages of the locust plague, a 
brighter future may be anticipated for most of the 
Jeading Argentine securities. 


The directors of the North British Railway cannot 
be congratulated upon their last half-yearly report. As 
an the case of the Caledonian Railway, the increase in 
working expenses has swamped the increase in receipts. 
Furthermore, although we are told that the number of 
passengers carried has increased by 803,000, earnings 
feom this source have decreased by £5,101. We find, 
however, that there is a total increase in receipts of 
£29,898, which represents a slight fractional advance 
in the receipts per railway mile as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1895. At the same time, the 
yield per train mile on passenger traffic has decreased 
from 39°59¢. to 38°58¢., and on goods traffic from 
‘63°40d. to 62°96d., while the proportion of work- 
ing expenses to gross receipts works out at 47°03 
per cent., compared with 46°80 per cent. for the 
corresponding half of 1895. In the face of these 
figures, we cannot but think that the prosperity of this 
line has been largely over-estimated, and was, for the 
most part, quite superficial. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that North British stock has not participated in the 
general improvement of the past few days. The Com- 
pany would perhaps do better if the management 
devoted more attention to the improvement of its rolling 


stock, and if the comfort and convenience of passengers ~ 


‘were made the first consideration, instead of, as it now 
seems to be, the last. 


The Annual Report of the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce lately issued contains some interesting items. 
Among them a useful Foreign Office reform is chroni- 
cled. Acting on the representations of the Bradford 
Chamber, backed up by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the Government has instructed its consular 
officers to send home samples of the woollen manufac- 
‘tures selling in their districts. As our exporters cannot 
have local agents everywhere, these samples, with 
prices and other information ticketed on them, will be a 
useful guide to the requirements of the countries whence 
they come. The system of using consular officers for 
furthering home trade was made in Germany ; but it is 
‘a very commendable system notwithstanding. Among 


“the first samples to arrive was a batch from the political 


agent of the Indian Government at Sikkim, and attached 
to the consignment was the remark that no British 
woollen goods are exhibited in the Sikkim bazaars. 
This is a promising start. 


Bradford goods do not seem to be in much happier 
«ase in British India either. The Calcutta Collector of 
Customs forwarded to the Bradford Chamber a gross 
imitation of an English trade-mark. The Chamber 
brought the fraud to the notice of the firm owning the 
mark, who replied that their Indian trade had been 
practically killed by Austrian manufacturers ; and they 
-drew attention to the habit which Austrians have of 
‘annexing the British Royal Arms. Now, the portraits 
of those typical British fauna, the lion and the unicorn, 
even when accompanied by the announcement ‘‘ Made 
in Austria,” are calculated to deceive the purchaser, 


though he possesses the subtle mind of the Hindoo. Our | 


Royal Arms might be spared the indignity of minister- 
ing to fraud. 


.. The Bradford Chamber has been doing good work in 
‘stirring up the Post Office on the question of Foreign. 


Parcels Post rates, a subject of considerable and. grow- 
ing importance ; for the use of the Parcels Post service 
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- with other American ships owns i 
- Colonial and China trades. , Iron and steam changed all 


is being widely extended among shippers. It is som 
they 


‘mon complaint against English manufacturers that 


scorn the small order, and so lose much foreign ‘trade 
to the more accommodating German, who is essehtiatly 
a man of small things—when big’ ones ate not within 
reach. The complaint is doubtless founded''on ‘fact ; 
but the Secretary of the Bradford Chamber thinks jit 
capable (to some degree, at any rate) of an explanatidn 
that transfers the lack of enterprise on to the' shoulders 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s department. He cites, by way 
of eo the British Parcels Post rate on ah 11 Ib. 
parcel of sewing cotton to Shanghai, which is 6s. But 
a similar parcel from Germany to Shanghai is only 
charged 3s. 74d. by the German Postal authorities. ‘Our 
Government's defence is to shift the burden’ on’ to the 
English railway companies, who, the Post Office asserts, 
receive more than half the inland postage on’ every 
parcel ; while in Germany parcels are carried by railway 
practically ‘‘ without cost to the Government,” by which, 
of course, is meant, without cost to the Postal Depart- 
ment of the Government; the Railway Department 
defrays the cost. 


On previous occasions we have referred to Costa Rica 
Railway shares as a speculative investment coming to 
the front on account of the phenomenal increase in the 
traffic returns since the beginning of the year. At the 
very best, the shares of such a Company are highly 
speculative, and they had a relapse to some extent 
last week because the traffic return did not show such 
an increase as has lately been customary. Iti, ‘how- 
ever, explained by those who carefully follow the 
fortunes of the Company that the compatison was 
with an exceptionally good week in 1896. ee 0 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Commercial Bank 
of Australia, held at Melbourne on the 4th ult., the 
chairman, Sir Frederick Sargood, M.L.C., spoke hope- 
fully of the outlook in that Colony. He expressed the 
opinion that there was a distinct turn for the better. 

e deprecated ‘‘ booms,” and said that the whole busi- 
ness of the Colony, whether retail or wholesale or 
banking, so far as he had been able to gauge it, indi- 
cated soundness. Comparing the business of the bank 
for the past half-year with that of the previous half, the 
chairman was able to report that a steady progress in 
the earning of profits had been going on. It would 
now appear from the accounts that the effect of the latest 
reconstruction scheme had been to place the bank on a 
better business basis. The directors were able out of 
the profits to declare a dividend of 2 per cent. on the 
Preference shares, besides carrying a substantial amount 
to a reserve fund—which amount, by the way, would 
have been sufficient to pay a further 2 per cent. on these 
shares. 


The Chartered Company, in a circular dated the 13th 
inst., invite subscriptions for the balance of shares not 
taken up under the recent issue. These are offered 
to the shareholders at the issue price of £2 per share, 
and will be allotted proportionately amongst the ap- 
plicants, having regard as far as possible to the number 
of shares individually held by them. Owing to the 
unsettled state of affairs in the Transvaal, we question 
whether these shares will be taken up with that avidity 
which would have been shown a year ago. Those who 

refer safety to speculation will doubtless find’ the 
ive per Cent. Debentures of £100 each, now quoted 
at about 93, better worthy of attention. 


The recent remarks of President McKinley on the 
American merchant service are deserving of special 


consideration on the part of Englishmen, because they 


seem to foreshadow the abrogation of the existing 
navigation laws and an approaching era of ‘‘ free” ships 
for American subjects. here was a time when ninety 
per cent. of the tonnage entering American ports flew 
the American flag, and when American ships had to 
be purchased by English owners in order to compete 
by Americans in the 


that. The sages of Washington, ignoring the unmis- 
takable tendencies of the age, persisted in maintaining 
their navigation laws, in the foad hope that the tome 
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shipbuilding industry might thereby be fostered. “They 


-refused, save in a very few special.cases, to allow 
_American citizens to acquire foreign-built ships, steam 
or sail; and as they could not themselves turn out 
steamers at anything like the rates ruling on the Clyde, 
- the Lagan, or the Tyne, and as; moreover, iron sailing 
vessels (which they also found themselves unable to 
\make) proved more economical all round than even 
-Cramp’s ‘‘ big four,” the country lost virtually the whole 
of the exclusively foreign trade, and now controls no 
more than 11} per cent. of its own import and export 
-trade. Out of something like $150,000,000 paid 
-annually in freight charges on American commerce, 
- only $17,000,000 go direct to Americans, who, naturally 
-enough, wish for.a larger proportion of the whole. 
They are not absolutely excluded from investing in and 
vemploying foreign ships, but they must run them under 
- foreign flags. 


... The Stars and Stripes now float over 4,704,000 tons of 
shipping, about equally divided as between steam and 
sail, But four-fifths of the whole is engaged on the 
Lakes and the coasts, from which foreigners are ex- 
cluded. Last year the new construction represented 
-227,096 tons. In 1860 the new ocean: tonnage alone 
was as much as 2,379,396 tons. American folly in this 
matter has been our infinite gain, for three-fourths of 
‘the tonnage entering American ports nowadays is 
‘British. ut if the law of 1892, ‘which conferred 
American registry upon one company, should be made 
general, England’s supremacy would be seriously 
threatened; and if some system of bounties were 
added, it would be overthrown. American owners 
have complained loudly for years — the injustice 
of being prevented from meeting foreigners on equal 
‘terms, and even the builders have come to see that the 
existing laws are not altogether consistent with their 

rosperity. Under a policy of free ships, such as 
Roronemtetive Phythian has been urging upon Con- 
_gress for the past three or four sessions, our own ship- 
builders would prosper—for a time—as they never 
prospered before ; but that might prove to be a one- 
sided blessing. Competition is already very severe 
-in the shipping trade. A flood of new American 
tonnage would make a fair part of our own existing 
—— worth no more than so much scrap iron and 
s 


Our Assistant Resident at Kashmir makes a sugges- 
tior for a trade intelligence centre which, if adopted, 
would be productive of much benefit to the English 
manufacturer. The suggestion is not new. It was in 
_all probability some previous proposal of the same 
kind which put the idea into the heads of the ‘‘live” 
Germans; but Captain Chenevix-Trench presents it 
with force, and backs it up with a concrete sample of 
“the kind of thing he sees in his own limited sphere of 
activity. It is a long-standing, and.on the whole a just 
‘complaint that British manufacturers are not sufficiently 
.solicitous in meeting the exact wants of the people with 
-whom they seek to do business. The reason why they 
-do not meet these wants closely is that very frequently 
they have no opportunity of ascertaining what they are. 
_A trade intelligence centre and an instruction to British 
representatives in out-of-the-way places abroad to send 
home samples and other details regarding goods affected 
«in those places would be a vast help. The London 
*Chamber of Commerce has done something in this 
direction ; but it can scarcely take the whole range of 
commerce to be its province. At present the only aid 
_éxtended by the Board of Trade to British traders is 
‘through the medium of the “‘ Board of Trade Journal ”"— 
-which is the very sorriest specimen of editorial inepti- 
“tude we have ever’ seen in this land. Very little of 
cits information is new, less is true, and still less is 
valuable.’ 


oo the statutory meeting of ‘Septimus Parson & 


»Go., Limited, heid on Thursday afternoon, the Chair- 
etman’stated that the business of the Company was rapidly 
iSntreasing,:and irictuded not.only the agency for. Theo- 
-ephiler Roederer‘& Co., but also\a distillery:imthe High- 

lands, ‘Several cognac: establishments: in France, and 
estores offices in Russia, with several other sub- 
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stantial undértakings which should ‘ensure forthe Com» 
pany a successful year’s working. 


The directors of Spratts Patent, Limited, are long~ 
suffering men. For years they contented themselves 
with a poor pittance of £800 per annum, till in 1894 
they suggested that this sum should be raised to £1,500, 
consenting at the same time to accept a further sum of 
1,000 as a composition for their underpaid services in 
the past. Yet the shareholders are not satisfied ; and now, 
just as the Chairman has succeeded in inducing two of 
his intimate friends to join the Board, we find the share- 
holders opposing any addition to: the directorate. We 
greatly fear that their action has been prompted by the 
sordid consideration that the Ne of the undertaking 
have decreased by upwards of £4,500, and that, of the 
net profits for 1896, one-eleventh part was devoted to 
directors’ remuneration. Moreover, some of these 
ungrateful persons have addressed a circular letter to 
the rest, protesting against the action of the directors, 
and even suggesting that the Board of such a gigantic 
undertaking should be restricted to three members. 
— to the turpitude of the shareholder there is no 
end. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


THE BRITISH ‘‘ZENITH” ADJUSTABLE CYCLE . 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
This Company has been formed for acquiring the 
British patent rights in inventions, which consist of (1) 
a handle-bar that can be turned, when desired, so as to 
be in line with the machine ; (2) cranks which allow the 
pedals to be folded inwards ; (3) a method whereby the 
-handle-bar can be adjusted to any position, whether for 
riding, housing, or packing, or can be removed alto- 
gether, without destroying the rigidity and strength of 
the machine ; and (4) a method in connexion with the 
folding pedals for disconnecting the driving wheel from 
the chain, whereby the driving wheel revolves whilst the 
cranks remain motionless. The capital consists of 
80,000 #1 shares, of which the vendors take 26,500 
in part payment of the purchase price, and the 
remainder are now offered for subscription. The balance 
of the purchase price, £65,000, is payable as to £10,000 
in cash, and the remainder in cash, or shares, or both, 
at the option of the directors, and £15,000 will remain 
for working capital. The directors propose to fix the 
price of the appliances at a figure which will leave a 
profit of 8s. per set, and on this basis it is calculated 
that if 5 per cent. of the bicycles already in use are 
annually fitted with them, and if, moreover, 10 per 
cent. of an estimated output of 750,000 machines 
during the present year are also fitted with them by 
the makers at a royalty fixed at 3s. 6d. per machine, 
the gross profit will amount to i mot and the net 
profit, after allowing £6,000 for advertising and other 
expenses, to £27,125. This would yield over 30 per 
cent. on the capital of the Company. We confess that, 
even granting the assumption that five per cent. of the 
million bicycles now in use will be fitted with these 
_handle-bars and cranks in the course of the next year 
or so, it is somewhat sanguine to expect that another 
five per cent. will be similarly fitted with them next 
year, another five per cent. in the year after that, and 
so on; in addition to the annual ten per cent. of new 
bicycles which it is estimated will be so fitted by the 
makers. Therefore, we think that the shareholders 
will have to be content, at any rate for several years to 
come, with a much more moderate dividend than is 
forecast by the prospectus, even though this takes no 
account of the profits that may accrue from the colonial 
patent rights. But the inventions seem certainly cal- 
culated to supply the need which is felt by all cyclists 
for some means of facilitating thé housing, wheeling, 
-and transport of bicycles, and if they can accomplish 
all that is claimed for them we think: the Company 
ought to have'a prosperous career. 
HALL’S OXFORD BREWERY, LIMITED. oe 
This Company was formed in December last to: 
‘acquire and extend thé - business Hall’s ‘Brewery. 
ordinary capital, amounting to £75,000)’ is 


«the directors and»their friends, and’ there ‘are’ 
-24;000 Five per Cent. Preference shares of £5 each, 
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of which: ‘8,600 are held by the ‘directdrs and 
the remaining 16,000, representing £80,000, are now 
offered’ to the public. There is algo £100,000 of 
Four per Cent. Debentures already in existence, 

the £80,000 now asked for appears to be needed in 
consequence. of the purchase for £87,500 of the busi- 
ness of Messrs. Wearing & Sons, also of Oxford. The 
profits of Messrs. Hall & Co. for the past three years 
have been £11,773, £11,561, and £12,639, which is al! 
very well; but strangely enough the prospectus omits 
to tell us anything of the profits of Messrs. Wearing & 
Son, and contents itself with the bald statement that, 
in the opinion of the directors, the amalgamation 
of the two Breweries will bring in an additional profit 
of £6,000 to the Company. Granting the accuracy 
of this estimate, there will no doubt be an ample margin 
of profit beyond the sum required to pay the Debenture 
interest and the Preference dividend ; and indeed, even 
if the profits of Hall’s Brewery be taken alone, they 
will suffice, with something to spare, for this purpose. 
But we notice that power is to be obtained under the 
Trust Deed for a further issue of £50,000 Four per 
Cent. Debentures, and it seems really unfortunate that 
the prospectus should not have been more explicit, 
especially when the directors are only offering the not 
very — rate of 5 per cent..on the Preference 
stoc 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PROSPECTS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Lonpon, March 1897. 


IR,—My intention is not to criticize the statements 
made recently, presumably by men of standing, to 

the detriment of the West Australian Goldfields, for th 
have been chiefly retrospective in character, but I wis 
rather to point out the immense possibilities in store 
for these Goldfields. It is now the duty of those who 
are interested in them to take account of the marvellous 
results now accruing along the immense auriferous belt 
extending over thousands of miles of country. Although 
the holders of scrip in bogus mines have my sympathy, 
I must congratulate them upon their philanthropy in 
providing money for prospecting, and in proving what 
was bad to be so far more rapidly than legitimate mining 
could have done in many years. 
~ Whatever drawbacks there may be to the progress of 
the ‘fields, political difficulties at least need not be 
feared, and the growing distrust of things South 
African in this respect should strengthen the position 
of the Western Australian market and encourage in- 
vestors who are dissatisfied with the South. African 
security to realize and invest in ventures under the 
British flag. 
‘The Government of the Colony are now doing their 
utmost to foster the mining industry by granting railway 
facilities, water supplies, &c.,-and the radical changes 
anticipated in the Mining Laws as regards the tenure 
of’ the leases, labour, and-other conditions must, as 
soon as Parliament meets, improve the prospects of the 
existing mines, and enable prospecting to be carried on 
without being hampered by the anomalies resulting from 
the present laws. 
new year has opened auspiciously, and the gold 
output from established mines provided with machinery 
and water—notwithstanding the exemption—shows a 
record: figure of 28,000 ozs. for January; and the 
average result of about two and a half ounces to the 
ton'is higher than previous returns. The total result 
for’ the year 1896—281,265 ozs.—shows an increase 
of 50,000 ozs. over the previous year, and notice must 
be taken of the large assets accumulating at the various 
mines in the shape of tailings, which in many instances 
carry over 1 oz. to the ton. . 
' ‘Every month new mines will now be added to the list 
of gold producers, and the increased return of gold per 
ton is encouraging. Should the prediction—which I 
by no mears endorse—come true, that the value of the 
ore will decréase at a depth, it must not be forgottea 
that improved facilities and the knowledge of the 
proper.treatment will compensate to a large degree for 
this, and a great falling off would have to occur in 
order to bring returns down to the African grade. —_- 
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, how many of mining 
authorities in the early days of Johannesburg ever 
anticipated that the conglomerate reefs would extend 
to their present depth? Moreover the discovery of the 
much-talked-of telluride ores, now confirmed by many 
leading scientists, is a factor in Australian mining from 
which much may be expected. , 

‘Most attention is now being directed to the Hannans 
belt of country at Kalgoorlie, through which the rich 
lodes are daily being opened up for a considerable 
The principal mines there are in them- 
selves of sufficient importance to place Kalgoorlie on 
the list of leading gold centres. Nor does this dis- 
trict stand alone. Several other centres are opening 
up wealth to a most promising degree, and not only is 
the telluride ore found at Hannans, but there are 
many reasons to believe that the tellurides exist to a 
more or less paying extent in nearly every mining 
district of Western Australia, and managers should 
make a point of looking into the matter very closely. — 

It may be of some service to the reader to give the 
following information regarding the tellurides of gold. 

They are generally found as :— 

1. Sylvanite.—Steel grey and of a metallic lustre,.as 
a rule very small and needle-shaped. Composition 24 
to: 30 per cent. gold, 2 to 13 per cent. silver, and about 
70 per cent. tellurium. 

2. Calaverite.—Yellow bronze, small metallic mosses. 
Composition about 30 per cent. gold and 70 per cent, 
tellurium. 

Both these substances, at times intermixed, are always 
closely associated with eruptive rocks, such as trachytes, 
trachy-diorites, andesites, &c. ‘ 

Grey telluride or sy/vanite can be easily overlooked 
or mistaken (especially when crushed, and in pannings) 
for magnetite, tron oxides—for sinc blende (black-je “N 
or even for galena, and it is not surprising that su 
mistakes should continue to occur, as in most cases 
very little is known about these tellurides locally, and 
no doubt their presence has often been entirely over- 
looked in the W.A. lodes. Reliable fire assays, made 
by preference on the spot, at each mine, should be the 
best and perhaps the only way to study this class of 
ores. 

Now the presence of telluride in the deep levels of 
the W.A. lodes most decidedly proves that the free, 
very fine, and generally spongious gold found in the 
upper levels of the lodes is chiefly the consequence of 
the oxidation and decomposition of the telluride of gold 
which formerly existed in these upper levels.. ; 

In conclusion, I am emphatically.of opinion that with 
a bona fide industrial exploitation of the sound W.A. 
mines. on business lines, entirely exclusive of any market 
influences, the eyes of the world will be opened to the 
immense capabilities of the fields, and confidence in 
West Australian mining ventures will be restored.— 
Yours truly, E. L. HEINEMANN, ,. 


NELSON IN HAMBURG IN 1800. 


‘To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Lonpon, March 1897." 
Sir,—Being in Hamburg lately it occurred to me to 
make some research as to the stay of Nelson in that 
city in the year 1800, while he was on his way back to 
England after the Battle of the Nile. Nelson’s bio- 
graphers have described that memorable journey— 
memorable because it was a continuous triumphant 
rogress from Leghorn to Vienna, from Vienna to 
ont and from Dresden to Hamburg, of the man 
upon whom the hopes of all Europe rested ; memorable, 


‘too, because the hero had become by that time the 


willing slave of his ‘‘ Enchantress,” Lady Hamilton, fot 
whose sake, on his arrival in England, he put awa 
his wife and thenceforth led with her and her husban 
that ménage @ trois life, at Merton and elsewhere, about 
which so many pages of stupid cant have been written 
and so many hypocritical, make-believe explanations 
have been offered. 

It was in the course of this journey—at Dresden— 
that Nelson and his party met, at the house of Mr. 
Elliot, the British Ambassador (afterwards Lord, Minto) 
that lively and accomplished lady,.Mrs, St. George, 
afterwards Mrs. Trench, and the mother of the late 
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Dean of Westminster. Selections from the journals of 
Mrs. Trench were published by the Dean in 1862. In 
them are to be found some very remarkable details as 
to Nelson and his friends, details which are at once 
interesting, amusing and painful, but unmistakably 
truthful, being in fact the evidence of an eye-witness, 
set down in a private journal not intended for publica- 
tion. To the beauty of the famous “Attitudes” of 
Lady Hamilton Mrs. Trench does full justice after 
witnessing one of the performances, and she has left 
us a minute description of them. The entire party, 
however—Nelson, the Hamiltons, “Mrs. Cadogan, 
Lady Hamilton’s mother, and Miss Cornelia Knight, her 
ladyship’s discreet companion—seemed to Mrs. Trench 
and to the Elliots to be a party of grotesque mounte- 
banks. If this should seem rather strong language, let 
any one turn to Mrs. Trench’s diary, and read in it for 
himself the record of their stay at Dresden (pp. 104 to 
112). 
The final scene there, on their embarkation on the 
Elbe for Magdeburg and Hamburg, is thus described, 
not, it may be observed, by Mrs. Trench, but by the 
Ambassador himself :— 

“‘ October 10 (1800) Mr. Elliot saw them on board 
to-day. He heard by chance from a King’s Messenger 
that a frigate waited for them at Hamburg, and 
ventured to announce it formally. He (Mr. Elliot) 
says :—‘ The moment they were on board there was an 
end of the fine arts, of the attitudes, of the acting, the 
dancing and the singing. Lady Hamilton’s maid began 
to scold in French about some provisions which had 
been forgot, in language quite impossible to repeat, 
using certain French words which were never spoken 
but by men of the lowest class, and roaring them out 
from one boat to another. Lady Hamiltan began 
bawling for an Irish stew, and her old mother set 
about washing the potatoes, which she did as cleverly 
as possible. They were exactly like Hogarth’s actresses 
dressing in a barn.’” ‘In the evening,” adds Mrs. 
Trench, “I went to congratulate the Elliots on their 
deliverance, and found them very sensible of it. Mr. 
Elliot would not allow his wife to speak above her 
breath, and said every now and then, ‘ Now, don’t let 
us laugh to-night ; let us all speak in our turn and be 
very, very quiet.’” 

It is thus, observes Mr. Jeaffreson, commenting upon 
this narrative, that people of the best society and con- 
ventional good breeding make fun of their casual 
acquaintances who are not in society, and whose 
manners want the self-control and other virtuous 
peculiarities of conventional good style. How far 
removed the manners of the hero and his friends were 
from ‘conventional good style” may be seen from 
other portions of Mrs. Trench’s narrative. 

Nelson and his friends put up in Hamburg at the 
Hotel Kénig von England, in the Neue Wall, one of 
the streets which led out of the charming Jungfernstieg 
on the south side of the Alster Bassin. The entire 
street was destroyed in the great fire of 1842, which 
made a clean sweep of the best part of the ancient 
town. The streets were rebuilt, just as ours were after 
the Great Fire of London, on the old lines, but no 
vestige of the buildings of 1800 remains. For the 
aspect of the fashionable promenade on the Alster 
shore, as it was when Nelson and her ladyship and her 
ladyship’s husband walked there, the observed of all 
observers, we must go to old prints. 

During the time that the party were in Hamburg 
Nelson lost a valuable diamond out of the hilt of his 
sword. Pettigrew, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Nelson,” — 
that the English merchants of Hamburg invited the 
hero and his friends to a grand féte, and that it was 
then that the stone was lost. The merchants wished to 
replace it by another at the expense of £800, but 
Nelson would not accept a gift on such an occasion. A 
reward of 1,000 thalers was offered for its recovery, but 
without result; the diamond never turned up again. 
This incident inspired a Hamburg poet with the follow- 
ing lines which appeared in the ‘‘ Hamburger Nach- 
richter ” of 2 November, 1800 :— 

An NELSON. 
** Was kiimmert dich der Diamant 
‘Den dankbar einer Firstin Hand, 
Held Nelson, dir gegeben ? 
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Setz’ nur fiir den verlorenen Stein 
* Aboukir’ in des Degens Griff hinein, 
So hast du mehr als Firsten je gegeben.” 
In English: ‘‘ What carest thou, Hero Nelson, about 
the diamond which, gratefully, a princess’s hand gave 
thee ? In place of the lost stone, set only ‘ Aboukir’ 
in the grip of thy sword—thus hast thou more than 


princes have ever given.” —Faithfully yours, 
WENTWORTH HuysuHe. 


HOME OFFICE JUSTICE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
DuBLIn, 24 March, 1897. 

Sir,—Some of the remarks of Lord Salisbury in his. 
reply to the deputation of Irish landlords are so apposite. 
to the Criminal Department of the Home Office that I 
trust you will make room for them in your columns, 
and unite with me in the hope that the Home Secretary 
will in future make his dealings with prisoners as public 
as the circumstances will permit, and will invite com- 
ment and criticism on the action of his Office instead of 
seeking to suppress it by withholding mercy from every 
convict whose cause is advocated in the Press—a practice 
which is as unjust as it is inhuman. 

‘* There is a general impression,” said the Premier, 
‘that if you take any one of education and set him down 
as an arbiter he decides impartially between two litigants. 
He will certainly not do so if the matter is one of great 
public controversy on which men have taken angry sides. 
Impartiality is a great intellectual achievement. Weare 
proud of the impartiality of our judges, and we are 
right to be so. They are impartial because they are 
trained. They act in the presence of a Bar that is conr 
stantly watching them and subjecting their action to 
careful scrutiny. They do everything in the full blaze 
of publicity. You cannot, perhaps, obtain perfectly 
trained Sub-Commissioners and Valuers, but you might 
do something to supply the other condition of impar- 
tiality. You might take care that their proceedings 
should be carefully watched by competent persons, and 
that they shall act in the full blaze of publicity, and 
that if there are any acts on their part—I do not say. 
that there are—of which there is just reason for com- 
plaint, these acts shall be known over a wide circle. . .. 
If you would do that you would be beginning the 
longest step and the best plan for obtaining a remedy 
for the evils. I am sure if you all knew your facts 
thoroughly and would only give the public at large con- 
stant knowledge of the cases which come under your 
observation, at all events opinions would be formed—I 
do not say with what result—on the matters, and I am 
sure that in the long run no more injustice would be 
done. Mr. Wilson observed that these things were 
only permitted because the English people were igno- 
rant of them. Whose fault is it that the English 
people are ignorant on the matter? They cannot get 
the knowledge by intuition. It must be conveyed to 
them by those who know. It has been stated as a sort 
of claim to praise that the classes that really suffer da 
not complain. In the day in which we live the class 
that does not complain is the class that will go to the 
wall. If you are suffering injustice—on which I am not 
competent to express an opinion—the remedy is in your 
own hands by taking care that that injustice is not 
committed in a corner.” 

That the Home Office officials have not been trained 
to impartiality will, I think, be conceded. That, instead 
of acting in the full blaze of publicity, they carry the 
secresy of their proceedings much further than is 
necessary in the interests of justice will hardly be dis- 
puted; and that they endeavour to suppress public 
criticism by postponing the release of the prisoner 
beyond the period otherwise intended is very positively 
asserted, and is confirmed by the fact that there is no 
instance, as far as I know, in which a prisoner on 
whose behalf there was an active agitation in progress 
has been released, save for ill-health, or when by some 
indirect method he succeeded in bringing an appeal to a 
Court of Justice—an appeal which when brought seems 
to be almost invariably successful. The critics proved 
to be right, and ‘the Home Office in almost every 
instance in which the question could be fairly tested.— 
Yours truly, Free CRITICISM.” 
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REVIEWS. 
DE BROSSES’ LETTERS. 


*‘ Selections from the Letters of De Brosses.” Trans- 
lated by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. London : 


Kegan Paul. 1897. 


[* would have seemed, perhaps, to De Brosses— 

president, scholar, student of Sallust, investigator 
into the origins of Fetish-worship and the mechanical 
formation of languages, adversary, and it would seem 
triumphant adversary, of Voltaire—a small, and an 
ironical enough, reward of fate if he had known that he 
was to be remembered, not for any of these serious 
achievements, but for a bundle of familiar letters, 
written home to his friends from Italy in 1739, at the 
age of thirty. In France people have the wit to allow 
a fine letter-writter to become a classic; and these 
letters, written from, and describing with a careful and 
accomplished lightness, Genoa, Milan, Verona, Padua, 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, Leghorn, Siena, Naples, 
Rome and Turin, have become almost of the nature of 
aclassic. Lord Ronald Gower, by this careful, spirited, 
and acutely edited translation, has now made De 
Brosses a naturalized Englishman; and English, in 
which there is not too much good letter-writing, pos- 
sesses another fine specimen of this difficult kind of 
workmanship. 

A traveller who has that precise quality expressed by 
the word esprit is not the most usual kind of traveller ; 
and the combination, which we find in De Brosses, of 
that attractive quality with an extreme carefulness in 
observation is still more unusual. His general view 
of Rome could scarcely be fuller or more accurate, and 
would do credit to a guide-book as a mere piece of 
arrangement and information. His account of the 
Pretender in Rome has historical value; and so, in spite 
of the air of hilarity with which it is told, has his 
account of a Papal Conclave. The pages from 186 to 
189 are really a treatise, and a very thorough one, on 
the kinds of marble and porphyry used by the Romans ; 
and there is something curiously modern in their feeling 
for the strange colours of precious materials.- Of 
ancient marbles he says:—‘‘ There are some sorts 
which are marvellous, both for their colour and bril- 
liancy, such as that of transparent orange colour, the 
Pentelican, coloured like a peacock’s tail, the red 
Numidian, the black basalt from Ethiopia, the flowered 
and wavy-lined alabaster, the ivory white, the yellow 
antique, the Egyptian green, green porphyry, the 
green, yellow, and black variety, the green, black, and 
white, the rich red African, the black and yellow ditto, 
the large and small varieties of the antique black and 
white—all these without naming the different varieties 
of rare brechian kinds, or of the jaspar and felspars, 
which are allied to the previous stones, and which are 
seldom found but in small pieces.” He misses nothing ; 
hears Tartini play, and is ‘‘as enchanted with his con- 


. versation as with his playing”; sees the Rosalba, and 


offers her twenty-five louis for ‘‘a oe no bigger 
than my hand, which she had copied from Correggio ”; 
and complains of Canaletto that ‘‘the English have spoilt 
him by paying three times as much for his pictures as he 
asks, .and it is now impossible to make any arrangement 
with him.” At Venice he sees a good deal of life, and 
** contents himself with examining a thousand or twelve 
hundred of the best” of Tintoretto’s pictures. His 
notes on Venetian morals, written with the most smiling 
malice in the world, are not less instructive than his 
notes on Venetian music. ‘‘ The best music here is that 
of the charitable establishments. Of these there are 
four, all containing natural daughters, female orphans, 
or those girls whom their parents are unable to educate. 
They are maintained at the expense of the State, and 
their principal education is that of music. They can 
sing like angels, and play the violin, the flute, the 
organ, the hautboy, the violoncello, and the bassoon ; 
the largest instrument of music has no terror for them. 
They are treated like nuns. They alone perform at 
these concerts; and at each of these, forty of the 
students play. I can assure-you there can be nothing 
more charming than to see a young and pretty nun, 
dressed in white, with a bunch of pomegranate 
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in her hair, conducting the orchestra, and_. beati 
time with the greatest precision.” As for the real. 
nuns, he finds them somewhat less profitably em- 
ployed. Coming on a dagger in the dress of 
‘fone of the most notorious improprieties of the 
town,” and being told that ‘‘in her profession one had 
the right of carrying. a dagger for the management of 
her domestic affairs,” he adds :—‘‘I am less surprised 
at this, since I find the nuns and abbesses also c 
weapons on them, and I heard that one of the latter 
ladies, who is still living, had had a duel with poniards 
with another lady about the Abbé de Pomponne. This 
affair made rather a scandal, for the combat did not 
take place in a convent.” 

He is always on the look-out for these curiosities of 
manners, and for all the quaint aspects of things which 
seem to make fantastic pictures, Chance working like 
the most original of conscious artists, all along one’s 
way. At Genoa “what pleased me most was an abbé 
wearing red-heeled shoes and carrying a fan, who 
during the Communion service played divinely ona small 
organ.” He is in Milan, and he comments :—‘‘I was. 
much pleased in Provence at seeing the beggar boys on 
mule-back eating oranges, and here at the carters in 
sackcloth eating ices in a café.” He is at Verona, and 
is watching a ballet. ‘* The dancing of a young ballet 
dancer amazed me. She surpasses the Javilliers, and 
so light are her movements that even the Camargo is a 
lump compared with her. Imagine my surprise when 
at the Comedy for the first time, a church bell havin 
suddenly been rung, I heard a noise behind me whic 
made me think the whole building was collapsing around 
me; the actors and actresses also rushed from the stage, 
although one of the latter had, in playing her part, just 
swooned away. The cause of all this commotion was 
the ‘Angelus,’ which had been rung, and on hearing 
which all the audience had fallen on their knees, facing 
towards the east, while at the same moment actors and 
actresses ran off into the side-scenes. The ‘ Ave Maria’ 
was well sung, after which the actress. who had to swoon 
re-swooned, having made her curtsey at the end of the 
‘ Angelus,’ and the play recommenced afresh.” 

But for so ready, so continuous a quality of esprit, 
there is a price to be paid; and De Brosses, like most 
Frenchmen who are witty, pays it. He likes the 
Milanese because ‘‘their habits most closely resemble 
our own”; Turin seems to him ‘‘the prettiest town in 
Italy, if not in Europe.” He cannot forget that he is a 
Frenchman, and that it is his privilege to be a little 
contemptuous of whatever does not please the French 

int of view. He finds the Cancellaria ‘‘ melancholy 
in appearance, both inside and out”; and, on seeing 
‘this inexpressibly miserable-looking country called 
the Campagna,” can only conclude that aj Me 
must have been drunk when he thought of building a 
town on so ugly a site.” Florentine pictures are 
‘* mostly very poor things”; Giotto ‘‘ would not now 
be .allowed to paint a tennis-court.” He hears the 
theorbo and lute, ‘‘ which confirms me in thinking how 
wise we are to have ceased to employ that kind of 
instrument in France.” But on occasion he can be just 
to Italians even when they surpass the French, as in 
his eulogy of the Italian noblemen who spend a fortune 
in a churches rather than in giving tedious 
dinners. In all his moods he is a pleasant travelling 
companion ; and if there are any dull pages in his 
letters the English reader will be unaware of them, for 
Lord Ronald Gower has left them out. 


-LOTI’S NEW NOVEL} 


‘‘Ramuntcho.” By Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1897. 
N ‘Ramuntcho” M. Pierre Loti returns to the class 
of work which originally made him famous. It is 
eleven years since he published ‘‘ Pécheur d’Islande,” 
the latest of his genuine novels, for we refuse to include 
among these the distressing sketch called ‘‘ Matelot.” 
During this decade he has written much, and some of 
it, such as ‘‘ Fantéme d’Orient,” has taken a form half- 
way between fact and fiction ; the rest has been purely 
descriptive, culminating, or rather going to seed, in the 
rather empty volume called ‘‘ La Galilée.” It is pro- 
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bable that M. Loti—who for a person who never treads 
anything (as he told the French Academy) is remarkably 
Shréwd in feeling the pulse of’ literature—has become 
cOnscious that he‘must recover lost steps of ‘his 
rae After a considerable pause, then, he comes 
orward’with a book which is not only one of the most 
attractive that he has ever written, but belongs to the 
class which the public particularly enjoys. In ‘‘ Ra- 
thiintcho ” the tribe of the Lotists recover the Loti that 
they like best, the Loti of ‘‘ Pécheur d’Islande” and 
* Roman d’un Spahi.” Such a book as this, 
very carefully written in his best style by the most 
sensitive writer now living, is an event, and one on 
which to congratulate ourselves. 
-°The scene of ‘‘ Ramuntcho” is the extreme south- 
western corner of France, between the Bay of Biscay 
and the Pyrenees, where the remnants of an ancient 
face speak their mysterious and unrelated Basque 
language, and live a life apart from the interests and 
habits of their fellow-countrymen. We are reminded of 
the Breton scenes in ‘‘Mon Frére Yves,” with their 
flashes of sunshine breaking through long spells of rain 
and mist; and Ramuntcho, the hero of the book, is, 
indeed, a sort of Yves—less intelligent, less developed, 
carried less far into manhood, but with the same dumb 
self-reliance, the same unadulterated physical force, the 
same pathetic resignation as the scion of a wasting, 
isolated race. The landscape of the Basque country inter- 
penetrates the whole fabric of the story; we never 
escape from it fora moment. We move among grey 
hamlets, infinitely old, which are perched among great 
chestnuts, high up upon the terraces of mountain sides. 
On one hand the Bay of Biscay, with its troubled 
waters, never ceases to moan; on the other, the 
tumultuous labyrinth of the Pyrenees, with its sinuous 
ths and winding streams, stretches interminably, 
obscure and threatening. In each of the sparse moun- 
tain villages two monuments of great antiquity hold the 
local life together; one is the massive and archaic 
church, often as solid as a fortress; the other is the 
tennis-court, in which for generations past all’ the 
young men of the parish have tempered their muscles of 
steel, and become adepts in this national game of /a 
te. 
“Those who are familiar with the way in which the 
imagination of M. Loti works will{have no difficulty 
in guessing the line he takes with such a landscape as 
this. Its inaccessibility to modern innovations, its 
secular decay, the gravity and dignity of its inhabitants, 
their poverty and independence, their respect for physi- 
cal beauty, their hardy activity—all these are qualities 
aturally fascinating to M. Loti, and he adds to a 
combination of these the peculiar melancholy, the sense 
of the inexorable “fallings from us, vanishings,” of 
Which he is so singular a master. Never has he been 
fitore ‘pathetic, more deeply plunged in the consciousness 
that, as the Persian poet puts it, , 
6 The Stars are setting, and the Caravan 
“’<“Starts for the Dawn of Nothing.” i 
Never has he expended a greater wealth of melody and 
colour, never fused his effects into tones of rarer delicacy, 
than in this tale of smuggling, racket-playing and 
courtship in a mountain village of the Basques. 
~-No injustice is done’ to the author of such a novel as 
this by giving an outline of his plot, for the mere story 
is primitive and simple ; it is in the telling that the art 
consists. The hamlet of Etchézar is the home of 
Franchita, a lonely woman, who, with one little son, 
Raymond or (in Basque) Ramuntcho, stole back thither 
some fifteen years before the tale opens, having been 
deserted by the man, an unnamed person of quality 
from Paris, whose mistress she had been in Biarritz: 
Ramuntcho grows up with a mixed temperament ; partl 
he is a Basque, stolid, impenetrable, intensely local, 
but partly also he is conscious of cosmopolitan 
instincts, faint blasts of longing, like those which 
come to Arne in Bjérnson’s beautiful’ story, for 
the world outside, the au-deld, or, as Ramuntcho 
vaguely puts it, ‘‘les choses d ailleurs.” In the 
Village of Etchézar, which mainly supports itself by 
smuggling, the widow Dolores is a prominent person- 
age, with her intensely respectable past, her store of 
money, and the two beautiful children, her son 
Arrochkoa and her daughter Gracieuse. ‘ But she hates 
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and despises the unfortunate Franchita, and scorns 
Ramuntcho. The latter youth, arriving at the maturity 
of seventeen years, and in close amity with Arrochkoa, 
is admitted into the secret fellowship of a most desperate 
and successful band of smugglers, who, under. the 
greece of [tchoua, a much older man, harry the 
rontier of Spain. 

The excursions of the smugglers give M. Loti 
opportunities for his matchless power in visual writing. 
The great scene in which, under the intoxication of 
the magical south wind, the band of desperadoes cross 
the shining estuary of the Bidassoa at sunrise, is 
superb. But still more striking are the pictures of 
home life in the village, the ceremonies and entertain- 
ments on All Saints Day, scenes the theatres of which 
are the church and the rackets-court. In the jeu de 
paume, Ramuntcho becomes, as he approaches the age 
of eighteen, extremely skilful; he and Arrochkoa, 
indeed, are the two champion players of the whole 
district, and are thus drawn into closer mutual friend- 
ship. And under the smile with which Gracieuse 
rewards his prowess at the game, an old affection for 
the sister of his friend is blown into a passion, which 
is returned, and would be avowed, but for the jealousy 
of old Dolores. The lovers are driven to innocent 
clandestine meetings on the stone bench under Dolores’ 
house, or, upon moonlight nights, within the dense 
shadow of the chestnut trees. If there is any theme 
in which M. Loti delights, and to the delineation of 
which he brings his most delicate and sympathetic 
gifts, it is the progress of the passion of love in 
adolescence. Ramuntcho comes to Gracieuse from his 
perilous skirmishings with the Spanish Custom-house 
officers, and from long vigils which have brought him 
close to the very pulse of nature. We cannot refrain 
from quoting, in this connexion, one passage intimately 
characteristic of its author :— 

Voici venir les longs crépuscules piles de juin... . 
Pour Ramuntcho, c’est l’époque ot la contrebande 
devient un métier presque sans peine, avec des heures 
charmantes: marcher vers les sommets, 4 travers les 
nuages printaniers ; franchir les ravins, errer dans des 
régions de sources et de figuiers sauvages; dormir, 
pour attendre I’heure convenue avec les carabiniers 
complices, sur des tapis de menthes et d’ceillets. La 
bonne senteur des plantes imprégnait ses habits, sa 
veste jamais mise qui ne lui servait que d’oreiller ou de 
couverture ; et Gracieuse quelquefois lui disait le soir: 
‘Je sais la contrebande que vous avez faite la nuit 
derniére, car tu sens les menthes de la montagne au- 
dessus de Mendiazpi,’ ou bien : ‘Tu sens les absinthes 
du marais:de Subernoa.’” 

This happy condition of things is brought to an end 
by the necessity in which Ramuntcho finds himself. of 
opting for Spanish or French citizenship. If he chooses 
the latter, he must prepare for three years’ absence on 
military duty before be can marry Gracieuse, He 
determines, however, that to accept his fate is the 
manly thing to do; but hardly has he so decided, when 
an unexpected letter comes from an uncle Ignacio, in 
Uruguay, offering to adopt him if he will go out to 
America. The proposal comes too late, and he starts 
for his military service. Then the tragedy begins. He 
returns after his three years’ absence to find his mother 
dying, and his: Gracieuse vanished: The bitter old 
Dolores, after vainly thrusting a rich suitor upon her 
daughter, has driven her to take the veil, and 
she is now a nun in a little remote mountain- 
convent close to the Spanish frontier. Ramuntche 
takes up the old wild life as a smuggler, but he 
cannot get the idea of Gracieuse out of his 
mind ; and at last, encouraged by Arrochkoa, he 
determines to. make a raid on the convent, snatch 
Gracieuse from her devotions, and fly with her to 
Argentina. The two young men make an elaborate 
plan for a nocturnal rape of their Iberian Sabine. But 
when they arrive at the peaceful,. noiseless nunnery, 
and are hospitably received by the holy women, their 
ardour dies away. Gracieuse gives no sign of any wish 
to fly ; she merely says, when she hears that Ramuntcho 
is leaving the country, that they will all pray the Virgin 
that he may have a happy voyage. Intimidated by the 
sanctity of ‘the life which it seemed so easy to» break 
into as they talked about it late-at nights over their 
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cider; but which now seems im the lads go 
‘peaceably away, Arrochkoa sullenly to his nocturnal 
Fora on the frontier, Ramuntcho with a broken heart 
to Bordeaux and Buenos Ayres. And so, with that 
tribute to the mutability of fortune which M. Loti loves, 
‘and with a touch of positive pietism which we meet 
with in his work almost for the first time—there was a 
‘hint of it in ‘‘ Jérusalem ”—this beautiful and melan- 
‘choly book closes. We feel as we put down the volume 
‘more convinced than ever of the unique character of its 
author’s talent, so evasive and limited, and yet within 
ts own boundaries of so exquisite a perfection. It is 
a talent in which intellect has no part, but in which 
‘melody and perfume and colour combine with extra- 
‘ordinary vivacity to produce an impression of extreme 
‘and perhaps not quite healthy sensibility. 


AN ACADEMIC POET. 


Songs of the Maid, and other Ballads and Lyrics.” 
By John Huntley Skrine. London: Archibald 


Constable & Co. "1897. 


—T has been customary with the historians of English 
& ‘poetry to divide the poets of each era into schools. 
‘Thus in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we have 
‘the Teutonic, the Italian, the French, and the Provencal 
‘schools ; in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
‘Romantic and Classical schools, with their various sub- 
divisions; in the eighteenth century the schools 
of which Pope, Thomson, Goldsmith, the Balladists 
and the Wartons were either the leaders or the 
‘characteristic representatives; and in the nineteenth 
century the schools which were led respectively by 
‘Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning. But the present century 
has witnessed the appearance of a school which, 
though presenting—and presenting in common— 
‘very marked characteristics, has not yet been 
differentiated and defined, and that school might be 
appropriately called the Academic school. It has 
sprung up at the Universities. Its representatives 
‘have been in almost all cases University men, not 
of the ordinary pass-men type, but men of high 
Academic distinction. The studies to which an under- 
graduate ambitious of these distinctions is obliged to 
_devote the most impressionable years of his life are not 
conducive to originality. Their ordinary effect is to 
develop the faculties which make men critics at the 
expense of the energies which make them creators. 
With the most finished products of human genius and 
‘art as their touchstones and standards, their taste 
becomes fastidious almost to morbidness, and effectually 
checks all impulse to independent creation. Thus they 
‘become the thralls, as it were, of the great masters 
‘whose works have been so seldom out of their hands, and 
imitation, more or less servile, is the inevitable result. 
Occasionally the poets of this' school have the touch 
of native genius, and even when they have fallen 
short of this they have often produced work of dis- 
‘tinguished merit. More than one illustration of the 
latter may be found in the Oxford prize-poems. Such 
‘would be Milman’s ‘‘ Apollo Belvidere,” where the note 
is the note of Byron and Campbell; such would be 
Richard Clarke Sewell’s ‘‘ Temple of Vesta,” where the 
note is that of Goldsmith ; and such would be Heber’s 
‘** Palestine,” the sonorous rhetoric of which would have 
done honour to Dryden. 

The highest types of this school have been two poets 
whose immortality is secure—Gray in the last century 
‘and Matthew Arnold in the present. Of neither poet 
‘would it be true to say in Scaliger’s. phrase, ‘Ex 
alieno ingenio poeta, ex suo tantum versificator”; and 
yet in the case of both their poetry is almost purely 
‘reflective, the concentrated essence of that of others ; 
‘and in the case of both the chief triumph attained has 
been in the power of style. Longinus remarks that if 
inspiration in the proper’sense of the term is the gift of 
Heaven, there is an inspiration not less genuine which 
‘may be kindled by paren. It is so with the poets of 
‘this school. In diction the “‘ Elegy” may be resolved into 

le more than mosaic work ; in sentiment, tone, and 
‘colour it is a subtle’ transfusion of ‘what had been 
‘derived from the sympathetic study of Virgil and 
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Petrarch. ‘The Bard” and “The Progress'of Poesy,” 
two of the noblest odes in our lan re, could have 
emanated only from a student.of Pindar. It is.so with 
Matthew Arnold. Take from him what he owes to 
Homer, to Pindar, to Sophocles, to Goethe, to. Hein 
to Keats, to Stoicism, to the study of Greek generally, 
and what do we leave him? Precisely what we leave 
Gray with the subduction of his debts, to his models and 
masters. Form and style are with the Academic School 
the first: consideration, and to this there are only two 
exceptions, and these are Clough, who is defective, 
sometimes painfully so in these respects, and Keble, whose 
rhythm and style are. equally irritating. To Clough 
and to Clough alone among the ts of this school 
belongs the praise of vigorous originality. Many of the 
Academic poets are little known to the general public, 
and yet nota few of them have produced single poems 
of exquisite beauty : such would be William Cory, whose 
“‘Tonica” is, however, slowly but surely winning its 
way to popular recognition ; Thomas Whytehead, and 
Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, who certainly deserve ,to 
be better known than they are. All these poets and 
many others have now unhappily joined the majority. 
No living poet is a worthier or more typical repre- 
sentative of this school than the author of the volume 
at the head of this article. The accomplished Warden 
of Glenalmond ‘has, like many of his brethren, had 
to wait a long time for the recognition which is 
unquestionably his due. As far back as 1870 he 
won the Newdigate at Oxford. Since then he has 
published several volumes. of poems. which’ have 
proved that he possesses at least one of the charac- 
teristics which distinguish genius from mere talent, 
progressive vitality and power. His earlier poems were 
purely lyrical. But in 1893 he published a dramatic 
m in five acts, the subject of which was the death 
of St. Columba ; and two years ago appeared “ Joan 
the Maid,” a drama of which Joan of Arc was the 
heroine, and which was reviewed in these columns. 
The present volume consists of ballads and lyrics, some 
of which are on subjects connected with Joan of Arc 
and her friends, and others are miiscellaneous. Mr. 
Skrine has always been most successful as a lyrical 
poet, and it is perhaps in his lyrics rather than in his 
more ambitious poems that his distinctive note is heard. 
Everything which has come from his pen has borne the 
impress of the scholar! and the artist who has studied 
in the best of schools. If he sometimes recalls his 
masters too closely, his masters have been such masters 
as Virgil and Tennyson, and he is never ia servile 
imitator. Sane, measured, and pure in tone, and rising 
occasionally to fine enthusiasm, his poetry stands in 
striking contrast to the morbid jargon which is now so 
much in vogue. There is nothing in the present volume 
equal to passages which might be cited from’ his 
former poems ; there is much in it to which Johnson’s 
criticism of Addison’s poetry would be applicable. : 
“* polished and pure, the product of powers too judicious 
‘to commit faults but not sufficiently vigorous to attain 
excellence.” But this will certainly not apply to the 
spirited ballads ‘‘ Soldiers,” ‘‘ Sailors,” and ‘An 
ndelivered Letter,” which remind us of Mr. ‘Bret 
Harte. Mr. Skrine is, we think, at his best in passages 
of meditative pathos, as in the following from a poem 
suggested by Mr. Gladstone nursing the baby Prince 
Edward of York, where the note is Tennysonian :— . 
chief, that hast ungirt the case, 
O child, that yet shalt wear thine own, 
O Past and Future fronted there 
All knowing and with all unknown, 
Ye stand at helpless gaze the while \ 
In empty commune of a smile. ’ 


Yet when did Past the Future teach ?— 
Life’s fruits were viler garner’d so, — 
We learn but what we live; and each 
: ing tn wistful bosom s. 
_ There is a touch of nobleness in this inscription on a 
cenotaph ‘erected in a college chapel to a youth, 
‘Alexander’ Cummine: Russell, who perished heepically 
at his post when the “‘ Birkenhead” went down :— © — 
"There the wave urns thee deep; thine urn 
Here, comrade, is thy living deed. ) 
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Sleep-in our midst, or waking learn: - 
That hero blood was hero seed.” 

Mr. Skrine is always happy, in his touches of description, 
‘as heré—we wish we space to quote the whole 


- Our white flocks star the pastures . . . 
The fleeces climb and glimmer, 
- From musky dells of briar and bine 
To where the grey down-grasses shine 
Bare in the noonday shimmer.” . 
The following recalls Tennyson a little too closely, but it 
is not unworthy of the Master :— 
** And all between high crag and wave 
A wealth of happy woodland springs, 
With beechen cloisters mute and grave, 
Or brakes astir with sunny wings ; 
Or, fast in ivy-curtained sleep, ~ 
Some boulder tumbled from the steep.” 
os Love the Timeless ” strikes a higher note, telling 
Ww 
** The world that hears the hurrying breath 
Of Time outmeting Birth and Death, 
Both to one music’s order move, 
. The beating of the heart of Love.” 
Nor need the Academic school be ashamed of such 
poems as a “‘ Death in the Mist ” or ‘‘ Reward,” though 
evidently modelled on Browning’s ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics,” 
or ‘* The Angel Stair,” though Rossetti was the in- 
spiration. ‘‘A Star in the East” reminds us of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Die Ideale,” and is perfectly beautiful. We 
think Mr. Skrine would be fully justified in attempting 
‘some more ambitious flight than he has hitherto essayed. 
We can say to him far more sincerely than we could 
say to many living candidates for poetic fame, Wir 
heissen euch hoffen. 


THE LAW OF WAR. 


“*The Law of War.” By John Shuckburgh Risley, 
M.A., B.C.L. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 
1897. 

; R. RISLEY has chosen what would in the phrase 

of the day be termed ‘‘the psychological 
moment” for the appearance of his book, and it will no 

‘doubt find many an interested reader just now. In 

ordinary times few of us trouble our heads much con- 

cerning a science the value of which is chiefly academic, 
but at this moment, when, if we are not at war, some 
of our warships are clearing their decks for action, the 
interest it arouses becomes a very practical one. If we 

‘were at war how would Egypt be regarded by our 

opponent, and should we adhere to our self-abnegation 

‘and respect the Treaty of Paris? Moreover, inter- 

national law is freer from technicalities than are other 

dranches of jurisprudence; the layman will find its 

‘principles less forbidding and abstruse than others 

which govern our daily lives, while even a cursory 

examination of these will enable him to appreciate the 

‘vast issues at stake when diplomatists and Foreign 

Ministers meet in conclave. The book before us, 

therefore, while in no sense a legal text-book, nor 

. even aspiring to such a position, will nevertheless 

‘be most useful as a first: guide to the uninitiated, and 

- will not be despised even by law students on their wa 

to the study of more elaborate treatises. That a ‘wor 

of this kind supplies a want which is actually felt is, we 
believe, evidenced by the attitude of the general 
public towards the science with which it deals. 

hat is international law? is a question which 
many a man well informed on most subjects often 
asks himself. Who makes the laws, and, what is 

‘more pertinent, who enforces them? Would Napoleon 

or Bismarck carried on the top of a wave of conquest 

' stop to consider their dictates, and, if he did not do 

so, who would insist on his obedience to them? The 
answer is, that International partakes more of the 
mature of Moral than Social law, that right has very 
little chance against might where nations are con- 
cerned, and would have very little either in our daily 
life if the forces behind our statutes were not in- 
- finitely stronger than those which aid our evildoers. 
. The ancient. Greeks theorized on the subject, and drew 
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up most praiseworthy regulations for the humane 
conduct of hostilities, but the moment war actuall 
broke out there was little or no check on the ferocity of 
the combatants. Grotius first awakened Governments 
to a Christian sense of international duty, but he relied 
on broader ground than any legal principles for his 
arguments, and founded his system on the law of 
nature which should bind States, and regulate their 
conduct just as it does those of individuals. Our author 
at this, the earlier, stage of his investigations, goes 
perilously near to being prosy, and is more protracted 
and tedious than he need be in his lavish definitions or 
over-refinements. In the second portion of the book, 
which deals with the law of Belligerency, he is less 
abstruse, and his researches take a far more practical 
form. There are, it appears, public, mixed, and private 
wars, and in the latter category we find the recent raid 
of Dr. Jameson’s troopers referred to. A good deal of 
space is taken up in a discussion as to when war may 
be said to commence. Formal declarations of war have 
quite gone out of fashion. There is less of pomp and 
ceremony about the proceeding than there used to be; 
and heralds and trumpeters no longer sound defiant 
flourishes, or rather they only do so on the stage. 
Even Gustavus Adolphus invaded the dominions of the 
Emperor in 1630 without thinking it necessary to 
say he was coming. The War of the Spanish Succession 
was equally lacking in ceremonial at its commencement, 
and the Seven Years’ War had been some months on 
its way ere formal notification that it was in progress 
was made by the French. General Maurice has, how- 
ever, thrown much light on this portion of the subject 
also, and no one since he wrote has ever believed that 
any nation in future will be Quixotic enough to give 
us time to get ready before they swoop down upon 
us. We think our author might have spared us 
some of his considerations as to what are good causes 
for war and what are not. When nations want to 
quarrel there is never any difficulty in findingan adequate 
reason for doing so. It does not in the least matter 
whether the war be founded on justice or not as regards 
the effect it will have on us, and we may be quite 
certain that, however righteous our cause may seem to 
us, it will not be viewed in the same way by those with 
whom we fight. All nations equally appeal to Heaven 
to support and defend the right, and the supernatural 
sympathy being thus somewhat neutralized, the big 
battalions are found to turn the scale. Most interesting 
rhaps of all is the third part, which deals with the 
aw of neutrality. Here we have a subject which has 
and has had a most practical interest for us, and will 
in all likelihood often become an urgent matter for us 
in the future. Mr. Risley naturally has much to say 
on the ‘‘ Alabama” indemnity and the 15,500,000 dollars 
which England had to pay in gold through the careless- 
ness and failure to appreciate the duties of neutrals 
evinced by some of her officials. And finally the 
Declaration of Paris is analysed and unsparingly 
criticized by a man who thoroughly understands the 
effect it must have on our vulnerability in the future. 
Under that Declaration a vigorous attack by us on 
the commerce of our opponent would compel it to 
seek the shelter of a neutral flag, and we should 
be deprived of the most powerful weapon which our 
armoury formerly possessed. The fallacy that the 
Declaration, affecting as it does all the European 
Powers, does not press more unfairly on us than on 
any one else is clearly and ruthlessly exposed. Never 
was a more dangerous error prevalent than this. For 
the circumstances under which we exist are widely 
different from those of our neighbours, and they prevent 
us from enjoying the same power of exercising the 
rights conferred by the Declaration as do other nations. 
Why? Because we live in an island too over-populated 
to produce its own food-supply under existing laws, and 
because we require raw material for our manufactures 
which must come from abroad, just as does the majority 
of food stuffs on which our people live. In fact, our very 
existence depends on our commerce and our carrying 
trade. What we import are necessities; what others 
import are only luxuries. You might do without wine 
or tea or tobacco, but you cannot dispense also with 
meat and wheat. Other nations, too, are connected with 
their neighbours through railways as well as ships. If 
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- a blockade of her ports were established, a Continental” 
Power would still have her source of supply on land to 
fall back upon; but in our case, if we have not com- 
plete command of the ocean roads we are undone. The 
temporary transfer of ocean commerce to a neutrai flag 
would not, therefore, be a matter of life or death to 
France or Germany, but to England it would mean 
starvation, ruin and defeat. Mr. Risley sums the matter 
up very well in these words :—“‘ It (the Declaration of 
Paris) has diminished our power of attack because our 
enemy’s commerce can find safety in neutral ships, and 
it has left our enemy’s power of attack undiminished 
because our own commerce, on which our wealth, our 
prosperity, our prestige, and our very existence depend, 
must necessarily remain under our own flag, and conse- 
quently exposed to the enemy’s attack.” 


a Asregards our exposure to attack the case is even 


more serious. We could not transfer our commerce 
to a neutral flag. That is a simple statement of fact 
which nobody will venture to deny, and that being so 
we must be prepared to protect all our merchantmen. 
Now, even assuming that we preserve our supremacy 
at sea unchallenged, could we, however strong, ade- 
quately secure our vast and widely scattered commerce 
in a naval war? The point is one on which experts 
differ, but it is impossible, in the face of the exploits of 
the ‘‘ Alabama,” to feel confident and satisfied on it. 
And the fact that the United States, a Power with whom, 
in spite of arbitration treaties, it is quite possible that 
we might find ourselves one day at war, has not bound 
itself by the Declaration, is an additional menace to our 
interests. If we were at war with the United States 
our goods in neutral ships would not be secure fram 
them, while their goods similarly placed would be safe 
from us. From the self-imposed fetters which therefore 
act only to restrain our offensive power it is time we es- 
caped. This, in fact, is the conclusion at which our author 
after much patient research arrives: ‘‘ The safety and 
welfare of England demand that she should repudiate 
the Declaration of Paris.” 

There remains the question as to whether we have 
the right to cast ourselves adrift from it. This question 
really lies in a nutshell. Russia has repudiated the Treaty 
of Paris, and all the millions and all the lives we spent 
in the Crimea have been absolutely wasted. If Russia 
is justified in her repudiation, and by our acquiescence 
we seem to admit that this is so, surely we will be 
infinitely more justified in ours? We are a nation 
governed by a Parliamentary majority, and this act 
of ours which has caused so much mischief was the 
act of a Ministry lifted into power by a temporary 
majority, while the circumstances under which we 
entered into the agreement as formulated by the Declara- 
tion have vastly altered. But itis not on selfish grounds 
only that Mr. Risley bases his contention. He says, 
and with truth, that it is in the interests of peace and of 
the general good of the greater number of States that 
the ancient rules of maritime warfare should be revived. 
This last argument is a decidedly original one, and will 
scarcely bear the close criticism that might be brought 
to bear on it, but it is by no means fanciful or wild, 
and Mr. Risley supports it with a temperate reasoning 
far removed from partisanship. We will not follow 
him further here, but can confidently commend what he 
says to the earnest study of English legislators, and 
those who send them to Westminster. The public will 
not care to enter closely into a study of International 
law, but it should fully understand that portion of it 
which so immediately bears on the interests of our 
commerce and our food supply ; and we feel confident 
that when it does understand it, it will view the present 

sition of affairs with less equanimity than it does now 
in its ignorance of what is possibly in store for England 
locked in a gigantic struggle with a powerful foe. 


CO-OPERATION. 


“Report of the First International Co-operative 
ongress—1895.” London: P. S. King & Son. 


one may regard Socialism in general, 
there is one form of Socialism—or perhaps we 
should say semi-Socialism—to which the most unbend- 
ing Individualist cannot refuse a welcome, namely, 
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Co-operation and Co-operative Societies. These volun- 
tary associations for Production, Distribution, and 
Exchange (as the Marxist formula has it) can carry on 
their operations, and flourish, without any formal dis- 
turbance of the established order. They are free indus- 
trial societies within the larger society, the State : 
framed to delight the heart alike of Socialist agitators 
and Conservative peers. Co-operation has provided a 
unique for the interchange of courtesies 
between the Capitalist lion and the Socialist lamb. 
Started under such millennial auspices, it looked safe to 
predict a speedy and crushing failure for the Move- 
ment. To the surprise of the pessimist and the cynic it 
has shown itself of sturdy growth, and has already a 
successful record to exhibit; the prophets of dis- 
aster can do no more than object that Co-operative 
Societies have an unmistakable tendency to diverge 
from the paths of altruism, and to show themselves as 
little higher than joint-stock companies in embryo and 
democratic miniature. It is also sometimes pointed out 
that, great as is their growth, the capital of the ordinary 
capitalist is mounting also, and with such tremendous 
strides that the co-operator who thinks to become 
independent of the private capitalist is by way of being 
amadman. Yet, whatever critics may say, it is patent 
to all observers that sound economic benefits are con- 
ferred on the wage-earning classes where the system is 
in operation ; it does not reach the poorest, unfortu- 
nately, but the thrifty mechanic gets his goods better 
and cheaper (and earns a bonus to boot) when he takes 
shares in a co-operative shop. 

The volume before us recounts what passed at the 
First International Co-operative Congress, held in 
London in 1895. We are not sure that English Co- 
operators are not a little early in their internationalism. 

orld-wide brotherhood is a very fine thing (particu- 
larly if it leaves out the Black and Yellow races, who 
form the majority of the earth’s inhabitants); but the 
day is yet young for the mutual exchange of anything 
more than formal international courtesies in incustrial— 
even co-operative industrial—matters. It is all very 
well for foreigners—who want to establish themselves 
more firmly in our market, and are ready to use Co- 
operation or anything else to effect the purpose—such as 
the Danish co-operators who want English co-operators 
to sell their eggs for them. ‘‘ France,” reported the 
French delegate at this Congress, ‘‘ has more than two 
thousand co-operative cheese factories and a hundred 
butter dairies. . . . For these, and much other varied 
produce of French soil, French co-operation is at the ser- 
vice of British co-operation.” Yes, we know ; but it is 
just one of the troubles of the British producer that 
French and other foreign produce is so much ‘‘at the 
service ” of the British consumer. What does England 
gain by it? English co-operators must keep a wary 
eye to see that they are not swindled under the guise of 
brotherliness. This sounds very brutal and unfraternal; 
but it is necessary to say the brutal and erg wees A 
thing occasionally. We are not inferring that Englis 
co-operators have lost their heads in this direction ; we 
do but counsel watchfulness; for internationalism in 
industry is full of pitfalls, for Englishmen particu- 


larly. 

For the rest, the proceedings at the Congress were 
interesting, and the interchange of ideas was no doubt 
beneficial to all present. Our own countrymen have 
certainly much to learn from their neighbours ; and we 
hope that the hints embodied in the various reports 
and speeches made to and at the Congress will filter 
through industrial circles at home, where reforms, 
many and radical, are sorely needed. They understand 
the principle of mutual self-help better on the Continent 
than in England; and undoubtedly herein lies no small 

rtion of the success which attends European industry 
in its competition with British. The agricultural in- 
dustries are the most striking in this respect. To take 
one instance :—Continental butter is now being dumped 
into our ports in enormous and ever-increasing quanti- 
ties. Denmark, France, Sweden, Holland, Germany, 
all find themselves able to produce butter, and put it 
on the English market, at such a price and of such a 
quality that the home product looks like becoming 
altogether ousted in the not very remote future. Why 
is this? The full explanation is of course complex ; 
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but an answer which is very largely adequate is ided 
by the werd Co-operation. Co-operative bacon. factories, 

tive creameries, co-operative banks ; it is by the 
rapid spread of these institutions that the dairy-farming 
eommunities of ‘Europe have been enabled to increase 
their output with such :gigantic strides within the last 
few. yéars. Needless to.add, these things are all but 
unknown ‘in this: country. It would prick our in- 
sular' pride to be told. that in economic development 


of the most useful kind we halt far behind Servia, for 


example.» Yet such is the undoubted fact. And M. 
Avramovitch, manager of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Bank of the Department of the Danube, and Organizer 
of the Servian Rural Loan Societies, makes this clear 
in his report to the International Co-operative Con- 

ess, printed: in this ;volume of their Proceedings. 
rhaps, like most specialists, he sees his own pet. pro- 
jects in a specially favourable light.. To him these 

Societies are millennial. in their operation. ‘‘In the 
country districts,” he says, ‘‘ elections: for the local 
governing bodies are [he means were] always accom- 
panied by fights and quarrels. Since there have been 
rural loan societies these elections have gone off in 

ice and in perfect concord.” There is a delightful 

{doubtless unconscious) irony in these sentences: the 
association of electoral enthusiasm with vagrancy and 

pockets is poignant. But we doubt whether, 
even if we established rural loan societies in this country, 
mutual fecriminations round the parish pump would 
altogether cease. The Congress, we note, passed a reso- 
lution in favour of the establishment of co-operative 
banks, “‘ more particularly in the United Kingdom.” The 
mover of this resolution was a Belgian, and the seconder 
an Italian; and we sincerely hope the United Kingdom 
will take the generous hint. Other resolutions dealt 
with the merits of profit-sharing ; and another, moved 
by Earl Grey, commended Co-operation as a practical 
remedy for icultural depression, and especially in- 
a associations for agricultural supply and sale of 
rm produce, co-operative creameries, agricultural 
banks, ‘profit-sharing farms, labourers’ and peasants’ 
stores and allotment associations. It is an excellent 
programme ; but Hodge and Farmer Giles will be a long 
time digesting so bewildering an array of things neces- 
sary to bucolic salvation.. 

ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 

“ A History of Ancient Greek Literature.” By Gilbert 
~ + Murray, Professot of Greek in the University of 
©“ Glasgow. (‘‘Short Histories of Literatures of the 
~~ World.” I. Edited by Edmund Gosse.) London : 
- Heinemann. 1897. 

\ .R. GOSSE’S. introduction to his new series, the 
, list of his collaborators, his own wide knowledge 
and delicate taste, and, finally, the manner in which his 
first ‘volume is executed, all assure us that whatever 
high hopes he may.raise we need have no fear of their 
ample fulfilment. The editor himself undertakes Eng- 
lish. literature, Dr. Dowden French, Dr. - Brandes 
Scandinavian, Dr, Verrall Latin, Dr. Herford German ; 
Spanish, Sanskrit, Hungarian, and even Japanese are 
provided for, and we venture to predict that several 
obvious gaps, such as Russian, Polish, Arabic and 
Persian, will have to be filled before the editor can be 
allowed to relinquish his: task. ‘‘In preparing these 
volumes,” Mr..Gosse tells us, ‘‘the first aim will be 
to make them exactly consistent with all the latest 
discoveries of fact, and the second to ensure that 
they are agreeable to read.” ‘‘ Our endeavour will 
be to make each volume a well-proportioned bio- 
graphy of the intellectual life of a race, treated 
asa single entity.”,.‘‘An effort will be made to 
recall the history.of literature from the sciences which 
have somewhat unduly borne her down—from philology 
ip particular, and from political history.” - 

- The programme isan admirable one, even if Mr. 
Gosse in his zeal for pure literature has drawn his limits 
in some ways too wide, in others too narrow. To take 
the! volume we have, before us, Professor Murray is 


, treat. Demosthenes and: Isocrates 
sent fem the science of political histary, or to exclude 
entirely from his dealing with Homér. 
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the other hand, he has to leave out whole branches. of. 
science, as, for instance, all the miedical literature 
which goes under the name of Hippocrates—rightly, of 
course, in view of his space; but with such an im. 
portant gap his volume can hardly be called a biography. 
of the intellectual life of Greece. It might indeed. be 
urged that to philology in the highest sense, as the 
general science of the interpretation of thought, and. 
not to pure literature, an ancillary branch of it; falls the 
lofty duty of such a biography of intellect... But, after 
all, this is but a question of words, Mr. Gosse knows 
how to interpret his rules with the necessary elasticity, 
and Professor Murray—let us say it at once—has: most 
admirably caught and embodied the spirit of his 

In his own preface he speaks of himself as standing 
helpless before the mass of his material. With almost 
all that he says in that preface we heartily agree ;.but 
here we differ. To say, indeed, that he had completely 
mastered and assimilated the whole of what has béen 
written on his vast subject in ancient and modern times 
would be to make him superhuman ; but this we are at 
least convinced is true—that he has read and digested 
with wisdom and thoroughness at least as much. as 
could reasonably be compressed by wise selection into 
a period which is after all only the beginning of a 
career, brilliant though it has already been. Mr. Murray 
speaks of ten years himself, and is still a young man. 
Nor is he only learned ; his style is vigorous—perhaps 
almost too vigorous when it comes to phrases such as 
‘* going one better,” even in inverted commas—and 
above all he has the gift of sympathy for the Greek 
spirit. It would not be hard to tell where he has caught 
this, so far as it can be caught or taught, even if he 
had not told us in his preface; there are few pages 
on which one cannot trace the inspiration of vom 
Wilamowitz-MOllendorf, ‘‘ whose historical insight and 
singular gift of imaginative sympathy with ancient 
Greece seem to me to have changed the face of many 
departments of Hellenic study within the last fifteen 
years.” Now ‘‘W. M.,” to use Mr. Murray’s not 
superfluous abbreviation, may not be the safest of 
guides ; like his compeer Furtwangler in archeology, 
he is apt to lead us on by brilliant combinations till we 
almost forget the slender basis of his generalizations. 
But there is no doubt that his method is admirably 
adapted to the making of a readable book, and even 
when his conclusions seem to be most doubtful it can 
never be said that they are perverse; to many they 
irritatingly unconventional, but it needs a hardené 
conservative to assert that they are not suggestive and 
inspiring. Though no servile imitator, Professor 
Murray deserves the same criticism. He is distin- 
guished alike for fascination and thoroughness: he 
commands both our confidence and our admiration.» .> 

It is in the question of proportion, the most difficult 
with which the author of such a summary has to. deal, 
that we feel most disposed to quarrel with Mr. Murray. 
The beginning and ending of his book both seem to us 
somewhat out of perspective as compared with the 
central part dealing with Attic letters. Out of over 
400 pages only thirty-four are given to the whole of 
Greek literature after the death of Demosthenes. Heré 
for once Mr. Murray has, we think, yielded a little too 
much to convention ; and we should have hoped for a 
more full and detailed account of that remarkably 
fertile period of later Greece which, whatever may. be 
its intrinsic merit—and this is too easily underrated 
is yet of undeniably first-class importance in its influence 
on Rome. 

So, too, with the first chapter on Homer. Once more 
we agree with Mr. Murray in his preface: ‘‘ Doubtless 
many will judge, in that particular case, that the ques- 
tion has almost ousted the. poet from this book.” We 
are of the many. That it was impossible to avoid the 
Homeric question is clear; that Mr. Murray has ably 
stated his view of it—in ‘the main that of ‘‘W. M.” 
and his follower Seeck—we admit: And with that view 
we largely agree, though it seems to us that a some- 
what exaggerated importance is attached to the Attic 
recension—whether of Pisistratus or no—in cree 
the general-outline, as distinct from the details, of 
two.poems.. are not prepared to say that much 
what Mr. Murray’writes: about the :general conditiqn 
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sander which the Epic grew up could: have been omitted 
ot even abbreviated. But what we de think is that 
something more.might have been given to the analysis 
of the two poems. [In the first place, a historian of 
literature should hardly assume, as Mr. Murray seems 
to do, an exact knowledge on his reader’s part of the 
whole of the “‘ Iliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey” ; in the second, 
not only is the analysis, as he himself admits, an essen- 
tial part of the question, but it appears to us to be that 
— of it which is more particularly suited to a purely 

erary work. And yet it is perhaps an excessive 
greediness to ask for more; given the fixed limits of 
the book, we feel that Mr. Murray’s proportions are 
deliberate, and even for Homer we would not willingly 
surrender a word of what he has to say on the Attic 
period. Here it is that Mr. Murray is at his best. ‘‘ Recog- 
nizing that Athens is the only part of Greece of which 
we have much real knowledge, I have accepted her as 
the inevitable interpreter of the rest, and have, to a 
certain extent, tried to focus my reader’s attention upon 
the Attic period, from Aéschylus to Plato.” Of all the 
Attic section we are inclined, where everything is good, 


‘to prefer Mr. Murray’s account of the great problem,: 


Euripides. Though Mr. Murray does not mention the 
name of Ibsen, it is hard not to read between the lines 
the parallel which he was deliberately drawing—almost, 
perhaps, overdrawing. Yet to be reminded that such 
a parallel is even possible is in its way, whatever our 
private opinions may be, as real a help to the under- 
standing of the position of Euripides as the brilliant 
speculations of Dr. Verrall, to which Mr. Murray refers 
‘with due respect, but also with due reserve. 

In order to supply the requisite dark touches to our 
picture, we have to go to very small matters. The 
Greek accents would be the better for a thorough revi- 
sion. Kirchhoff habitually appears with an 4 too few. 
The spelling ‘“‘ apothegm,” though of course we are 
well ‘aware that it has respectable authority, at least in 
the last century, strikes us, in a book of this character, 
as a little—shall we say medizval, or ladylike? Paper 
anid type are excellent. Differences of opinion we could 
argue with Mr. Murray in plenty, did we not feet that 
to do so might seem an ungrateful return for the plea- 
sure we have received from ‘his brilliant sketch. After 
all, even where we think him wrong we do not believe 
tHat his errors, if such they are, can be anything but 


BUTLER. 


** Life and Letters of Samuel Butler.” By his Grand- 
son, Samuel Butler. London: Murray. 1896, 
-J ERE we have, returned to a second and far briefer 

(%. life in two portly volumes, a certain worthy 
teiown in his day as Sam Butler, Dr. Butler, and Bishop 
Butler. Do not confound him with the famous Sam 
Butler ‘who left us ‘‘ Hudibras,” or with the Bishop 
Butler who compiled the ‘‘ Analogy,” or with the con- 
temporary Dr. Butler of Harrow, whose son and_suc- 
cessor is a third and existing Dr. Butler. With none 
of these was he even remotely connected. Neéver- 
‘theless’ the Shrewsbury Dr. Butler, well deserved a 
shorter’ biography than he has received from his de- 
scendant. - The full title is this: ‘‘ The Life and Letters 
efsSamuel Butler, Headmaster of Shrewsbury School, 
1798-1836, and afterwards Bishop of. Lichfield, in so 
far as they illustrate the Scholastic, Religious and 
Social Life of England, 1790-1840.” In the first 
place it is hardly a Life of Butler at all—only spas- 
™odic snatches of biography with wide gaps between. 
ft.seems there is so excellent an account of Butler 
(we have not seen it) in Professor Mayor’s edition 
of Baker’s ‘‘ History of St. John’s,” especially: with 
to Butler’s writings, that the. present editor 
‘thas been left free to pass these,over much more briefly 
than he would otherwise have done.” To this and other 
Sources we are referred in the course of the work for 
information on several points besides. literary ones. 
Surely in 800 octavo pages room for every important 
fact might have been found among the loads of rubbish 
which the editor has shot. As for the letters, Butler's 
own are comparatively few. Some are. faintly interest- 
ings all-are sensible, judicious, safe, a little wordy.and 
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sententious, and, it must be owned, more or less com; 
monplace. The letters addressed to him form..the 
vast majority. Dean Hook's interest us most. It is 
delightful to see these two men, so widely apart in 
religion and politics, drawn together and kept to- 
) anon for life by the bond of their common passion 
or work, their strong sense and perfect honesty. 
Then, as to the Headmastership, we are told too 
little and too much. We should have valued a plain, 
continuous narrative—three or four pages would have 
sufficed—of the previous history of Shrewsbury School, 
of its effete condition in 1798, of Butler’s first reforms, 
and of his gradual progress. Instead of this we get 
immense ‘details on some trivial points—for instance, 
tables of the scheme of hours and lessons in each class 
for a typical week, and twenty pages of University 
honours gained by Shrewsbury men from 1806 to 
1882. Butler resigned in 1836. 

But oddest of all is that portentous phrase of the 
title, ‘in so far as they illustrate the Scholastic, 
Religious and Social Life of England, 1790-1840.” 
Mr. Butler is perfectly serious. . With this end in 
view he has gravely weighed the claim of each letter 
to admission; but in his preface owns that he ae 
selected the letters ‘‘ almost exclusively on the groun 
of their livingness and the interest attaching to the per- 
sonality of the writer.” Yet most of these writers are 
now uninteresting obscurities and their letters as dead 
as themselves. Of course, school bills, business letters, 
notes of invitation and appointment, pleas from indulgent 
parents for more blankets for Master Johnny, nay, ev 
the piscatory effusions of the jocose Mr. Tillbrook, 

a certain ‘‘liyingness” in their day, like all the rest of 
life’s prose, but we have plenty of our own to amuse us 
without drawing upon our grandfathers. The book 
is one to avoid, but not to blame. It may be a terrible 
one to read, but surely it was a delightful one to write, 
And an inevitable one. For it seems that the vast 
archives of the methodical pedagogue who drafted and 
revised even his trivial notes and kept the drafts 
(together with the letters received during a lifetime) 
with all the Chinaman’s reverence for ‘‘ the written 
character,” fell into the hands of his grandson, who, 
after burning much that was worthless or undesirable, 
had still sixteen volumes (one consists of Master Sam’s 
schoolboy exercises) to enshrine in the British Museum. 
Over these documents he has pored until he has worked 
himself up to the delusion that his excellent grandfather 
was one of the mighty men of old, about whom the most 
trivial, particularity is precious. The book is a micro- 
scope of high magnifying power ; but the public would 
prefer to behold old schoolmasters through a decent 
telescope. 

A Life of Samuel Butler, short and reasonable, 
should really be written. Of his youth we know 
little. Born in 1774, he was sent to Rugby, was 
patronized by his Vicar and by Dr. Parr, worked hard, 
became Sizar, Scholar, and Fellow of St. John’s, Cam, 
bridge, having gained the highest distinctions in classics 
and mathematics, In 1798 he took over Shrewsbury 
School, then almost ruined. In raising the School he 
made, a-large fortune for himself. There he laboured 
for thirty-eight years, standing at the very head of hig - 
profession. He was the pioneer of modern pu 
school education. He effected great and usefu 
reforms; gll the same, we must regard him as t 
nursing father of the deplorable. examination an 
prize system. Kennedy assumed his fallen mantle; 
Arnold, Hawtrey and many more copied his methods, 
He had great hindrances, among them an incompetent, 
irremovable Second Master, with whom for thirty-seven 
years he was not on speaking terms. But his singular 
tact and organizing power were never at fault. Aa 
excellent business man, he became a power in the city 
and county. Nor was he a mere classical pedant, but a 
man of varied interests—medals, philology, modern 
languages, antiquities, inscriptions, politics, and much 
else. We. find, a spirited correspondence with Baron 
Merian, whose philology—though for the most part 
fanciful and -éxploded—had singular intuitions of the 
truth. “As.a geographer Dr. Butler ought never to be 
forgotten, Many of us still prefer his Ancient Geograph 

ithe treatise and the Atlas, to its later rivals. | ie 
most respects he rose intellectually very much higher 
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than might have been expected from his education and 
surroundings. 

It remains to speak of his clerical career. It is really 
interesting, and in dealing with it Mr. Butler, we 
frankly own, does really manage to “illustrate” one 
aspect of religious life during the period. We could 
almost wish the business letters sent and received by 
Butler as Archdeacon of Derby (1821-1836) and Bishop 
of Lichfield (1836-1839) had been printed even more 
copiously. For they exhibit picturesquely the preva- 
lence of strange eolinitenthost abuses, and the sensible, 
unobtrusive working up to a higher standard by 
reformers like Butler and Hook, quite ahead of, and 
apart from, the Tractarian movement. Butler’s own 

sition is curious. A sturdy Whig, a wide-minded 

olerationist, if not Comprehensionist, he seems to have 
taken pains to form opinions by arduous private study on 
such theological and ecclesiastical questions as came 
within his sphere of duty. Usually the safe, judicious, 
temporizing peace-lover—the ‘‘bishopable man,” as 
Merian called him—he is sharp, definite, dogmatic, and 
inflexible on such points of discipline as he consi- 
dered vital. On many he assumes what would now be 
considered quite a high Catholic position. The secret 
of his life was the will and the power to carry out what- 
ever work he took in hand. As a student he gained all 
the prizes ; next we find him as Dr. Butler, the typical 
successful Headmaster, and alongside of him, almost a 
different personage, Archdeacon Butler, the busy, re- 
forming, inquisitorial Oculus Episcopi. Then he is 
raised to the Bench. He studies his new part, adapts 
himself to it, and plays it so well for three short years 
of failing health that his episcopal and parliamentary 
colleagues come to look on him as an authority on 
ecclesiastical questions. But excellent, admirable, 
praiseworthy as he was in every character, his career 
was typical rather than individual, and two long volumes 
do but bring out more disagreeably its prosaic and 
commonplace features. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 


** Letters to Young Shooters.” Third Series. Com- 
prising a Short Natural History of British Wild 
owl. By Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1896. 


“7 BOSE who go gunning after wildfowl, if they are 
to get the most out of the sport, should not be 
content merely with bringing so many head to bag. 
During winter along our shores there are always such 
various visitors, and occasionally such very rare speci- 
mens make their appearance, that a new zest is added 
to the mere shooting, if something of the spirit of 
natural history be added to that desire to kill which 
seems part of an Englishman’s nature. A really good 
sportsman will delight in determining the exact genus 
to which every bird brought home belongs; but to do 
So requires either immense knowledge acquired by 
practical experience or a voluminous Natural History 
to consult. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey in these pages 
not only gives the shooter all the hints as to methods 
and equipment which will be needed, but with sym- 
pathetic forethought provides for the more intellectual 
requirements of the young hand also. To carry about 
a work of reference large enough to be a trustworthy 
guide on all birds would be most inconvenient, and 
therefore in these pages only such varieties are 
described as there is any probability of being met with. 
The illustrations of the birds, which we are told have 
all been sketched from life, are really excellent, and are 
well worth the inconvenience and even danger which 
we learn that the artist was put to while obtaining 
them. The general illustrations are scarcely so good 
from an artistic point of view, but are nevertheless 
very valuable as explaining the text. To our 
author the labour he has bestowed on the volume 
is clearly one of love. What has been said in 
previous books by him has been eminently useful 
and valuable, but now he rises in his enthusiasm 
almost to the height of poetry, and reading his glowin 

passages we are able to realize how it is that the hard- 
ships he describes are to him as nothing when weighed 
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against his favourite sport. Undoubtedly there is a 
special fascination about wildfowling sure almost to 
infect any young man who takes it up. It is the case 
of the primrose and the poet. To the ordinary mortal 
a swan or duck is nothing more than a swan or duck. 
A plover is a plover, and some are better to eat than 
others perhaps, but all are equally plover. One wild- 
goose represents the whole family, and if he can only 
= near enough one is as good to shoot as another. 

ut to a man such as Sir Ralph is himself, and would 
have his pupils be, there are five or even six kinds of 
wildgeese, and it makes all the difference in the world 
which is brought to bag. There are a dozen kinds of 
ducks, each more valuable than the other, while the 
waders, grebes, and divers are an army in themselves. 
Then the feeling of loneliness on the dreary, barren flats 
as the sun sinks down is immensely attractive, and how 
delightful is the suppressed excitement with which the 
solitary watcher marks the birds approaching! There 
is more of the romance of sport about it than in an 
form of shooting except perhaps deer-stalking, and it 
costs comparatively little to indulge in. It is enough, 
indeed, to make one shudder to read how our author 
revels in the winds and cold. The east wind can never 
have been so apostrophized since Kingsley’s day, while 
it seems that hail and frost afford as great a delight to 
him as “‘ the glorious easterly gale.” The pleasures of 
lying half frozen in two or three inches of icy water 
at the bottom of a gunning punt are sung equally 
rapturously, as are the hopes and fears and disappoint- 
ments that crowd on the pursuer of wildduck and 
widgeon, even as they do on him whose quarry is 
salmon and trout. 

Whether it is the best recreation for men of middle 
age may possibly be questioned, but there can be little 
doubt that, if a boy be trained to it, he will thus 
become a truer sportsman than if he begins with par- 
tridges or pheasants at a battue. He will learn to 
study and observe nature just as the fisherman does, 
and he will rely on himself for his success as much in 
the one sport as the other. Neither with these pages 
before him can he fail to become a naturalist, and then 
he is in a fair way to be a better man. 

“* He prayeth well 
Who loveth well both man, and bird, and beast.” 

Every boy who lives by the sea-coast should be 
encouraged to read these Line therefore, and if he 
follows the author’s advice we feel certain that he will 
not do so in vain. But let him by all means begin with 
the shoulder-gun and stick to it as long as possible. 
To us it seems that there is more romance about its use, 
and more opening for the skill and ingenuity of the 
individual to assert itself, than when the heavier 
weapon is made use of, and there is less expense and 
paraphernalia in general involved too. The earlier 
portion of the present volume deals with the simpler 
form of the sport ; then follows what is practically a 
Natural History of all the birds at all likely to come 
within range of the shooter; but the last third of the 
book is taken up entirely with descriptions of gunning 

unts, and hints as to them and stanchion guns. 
t is this portion which will be most valuable 
to the man who makes a study or profession of 
this sort of shooting, and embarks with the idea 
of bringing home as many birds as possible in 
a more or less businesslike way. The young man, 
too, who wishes to lay himself out for bigger bags 


‘than can be obtained with his ordinary fowling-piece 


will here find a storehouse of valuable information, 
and all the latest inventions and improvements are 
described for his benefit. Many people will not view 
the form of sport suggested by this section of the book 
with quite the same enthusiasm as does the author. 
One might almost be reading a treatise on artillery to 
judge by the dimensions of the weapons discussed. 
Imagine a gun intended for the destruction of birds 
which weighs 170lbs. and has a bore whose diameter 
is 1} inch! Why it is little less than a fieldpiece, and 
indeed leaves some of the old-fashioned cannon of the 
Middle Ages far behind. To bombard a flock of duck 
with such an implement seems really a somewhat brutal 
proceeding ; but it is the excitement of the stalking and 
not the actual shot which forms the pleasure of those 
who haunt the oozes and mudflats of our estuaries. 
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The pages which deal with the construction and fittings 
of the punts which simply form the carriages for these 

at weapons strike us as particularly valuable. Every 
nicety and detail is carefully discussed, and the man 
who follows the advice here given him should possess 
a model little craft. But even when his gun and punt 
are ready he will find much to read in the way of advice 
as to how best he may stalk his game. The sculling 
and paddling of a punt noiselessly through the water is 
an art by itself, and is perhaps the most important 
factor in a successful enterprise. With this side of his 
subject our author shows himself as much at home 
as with every other, and he can describe how the boat 
is to be manceuvred just as clearly and fully as he can 
enter into the details of loading and aiming the gun. 
In fact, he shows himself a most thorough and com- 
plete sportsman, and everything he has to say on his 
pet hobby should be listened to with the utmost 


respect. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Autobiography of Carl von Dittersdorf.” Dictated to his 
Son. Translated from the German by A. D. Coleridge. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1896. 


te the ordinary musical ge in England, Carl Dittersdorf 
is not even a name. e are told that one of his operas, 
“Der Apotheker,” still holds the stage in Germany, and we 
believe his quartettes are not entirely unknown and unper- 
formed in that country. But the English reader of this Auto- 
biography, if he would ranger the writer for the benefit of a less 
enlightened friend, would certainly mention just those two points 
which the translator notices in his _. Carl Dittersdorf 
was Gluck’s close companion in an Italian tour, and he joined 
Haydn in a sort of critical league for the private discussion of 
new music. However, if it does not tell us about a man of 
whom we are eager to hear, the ee of the first 
violinist of his day affords us some idea of the way in which 
shusic and musicians managed to exist towards the end of the 
last century. It must have been a joyous time for virtuosi, for 
there was no great bulk of accepted music which they felt bound 
to play, and they did not play one another's compositions. 
Their motto seems to have been “ Every man his own concerto,” 
and new music trod no thorny path. In those days musicians 
had not to deal with a large and unwieldy public which 
cannot be expected to hunger for the new until it has been 
= with the old; but with the select courts of princes, 

ishops and nobles, who kept an orchestra with as little 
astonishment as a man would nowadays keep a butler. Birth- 
days, festivals, visits, or a mere piece of brag, a sort of school- 
boy’s “I'll bet my violinist is better than yours,” were the signals 
for a new composition. This state of things also meant that if 
a man lost his official position as retainer to some grandee, he 
might compose to his heart’s content, and even a big reputa- 
tion would not win the performance of a single piece. In his 
“ Last Appeal” the indigent Dittersdorf declares that for three 
months he had advertised his operas, symphonies and piano- 
forte compositions in the “ Neue Musikalische Leipziger 
Zeitung,” “ but, good heavens ! not a soul has bought one single 
piece as yet.” If some of the cee and bishops were rather 
careless folk (the awkward and blighting sense of responsibility 
had still to be invented), they yet showed an admirable love of 
music. Emperors lay awake at nights searching for epigrams 
with which to contrast Mozart and Haydn, and were not above 
buttonholing one musician in order to arm themselves for the 
flouting of another. 


“A Life Spent for Ireland.” Being Selections from the 
ournals of the late W. J. O’Neill Daunt. Edited by his 

aughter. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 
“Francis O Morris.” A Memoir. By his Son, the Rev. 
M. C. F. Morris, B.C.L.,M.A. London : John C. Nimmo. 


1897. 

“ John Veitch.” A Memoir by Mary R. L. Bryce. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1896. 

“ Eminent Persons.” Biographies reprinted from the “ Times.” 
Vol. V. 1891-1892. London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


It is an ungrateful task to raise objections to the fruit of one 
of the most worthy and attractive sentiments the world knows— 
to wit, the affectionate admiration which sons and daughters 
feel for their parents—and yet a book is a book the world 
ever. Moreover an unsuccessful biography is not the in- 
evitable outcome of worthy sentiments, and insuccess proves 
neither want of affection in the biographer nor lack of dis- 
tinction in the subject of the biography. “A Life Spent for 
Ireland” is a bulky volume of 400 pages, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that all the interest they contain could 
have been printed on fifty. There are a few anecdotes about 


“ Dan,” which the diarist perhaps did not include in his bio- 


ry of O'Connell, some characteristic touches for a portrait 
of Feargus O’Connor, a line or two about the famine, a page 
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describing a day’s occupations in old age, and here and there 
echoes, the faintest and emptiest echoes, of his own life work— 
the mention of taxable “ a disendowment, differences 
with Gladstone and Parnell. e rest of the diary is made up 
of entries of arrivals or departures, and an immense number of 
anecdotes, which seldom succeed in print and certainly tell us 
very little about the diarist. Either there has been some 
mistake in the editing of Mr. O’Neill Daunt’s diary, or else we 
must conclude that his journal was just the thing which should 
not have appeared in print. It might have served as a chrono- 
logical guide for a biographer or have helped to form the 
material for a character sketch ; but the writer’s claim to dis- 

tinction lies elsewhere. ° 

The Rev. Francis Orpen Morris was a striking figure, and 
something of his personality is shadowed forth in the rather 
diffuse and disconnected memoir by his son. What we should 
have liked to read is a character sketch by one who is skilled 
in vivid portraiture ; that, and a list of publications (which the 
writer very wisely appends to his biography), would have been 
more effective than the present memoir. The Rev. F. O. 
Morris is chiefly known as the author of the “ History of 
British Birds”; he was also a keen opponent of Darwinian 
theories and of vivisection, and an untiring agitator in the 
cause of protection for birds. But a glance at his writings 
shows a wider range: such different subjects as the delivery of 
letters, baptismal regeneration, Church rates, education, battles, 
hymns, all played a part in attracting his ever-active interest. 

With the “Memoir of John Veitch” we come to an alto- 
gether better class of bi phy. The writer really does give 
her readers some notion of her uncle ; we feel in her pages the 
“ subtle attraction ” which she says attaches to the life of John 
Veitch. We understand the humble beginnings, the sergeant 
father, who is a great fisherman ; the keen mother who watches 
her promising schoolboy on his road to the ministry; the 

at Edinburgh and the intense student life there, with 
its friendships, admirations, debates, crudities and endless 
schemes for work ; the translation of Descartes ; the gradually 
formed determination not to enter the Church ; the years as 
tutor and as assistant to Professor Fraser in his editorial and 
professorial duties ; the chair of ic and Rhetoric in St. 

Andrews, and the Glasgow yee which, with the pas- 

—- yearning love for his Borderland, held him till his 

eat 

The thirty-three “ Biographies” reprinted from the “ Times” 
naturally vary in interest ; but they are serviceable and inform- 
ing. ere is something niggardly in the tone, the biographies 
are not the outcome of expansive minds, and, of course, the 
notice of Parnell is inadequate. A stranger might almost 
wonder why the “Times” should have taken the trouble to 
print an obituary notice—to say nothing of other things—about 
such an insignificant person. 

“Men and Women of the nog J Drawn by Mr. Rudolf 
Lehmann. London: George Bell & Sons, and the Swann 
Electric Engraving Co. 

Mr. Lehmann is fortunate in possessing a pretty talent for 
drawing heads in pencil and crayon, allied to a gentle dis- 
position, which makes it impossible for any one to refuse him a 
sitting. It may be said in his praise that not one of his sitters 
has, up to the present time, objected to ms Fy in the present 
volume. And, indeed, why should they? for the company is. 
of the best. No lady of the ’Thirties could have selected her 
great men and women more nicely than Mr. Lehmann, nor has 
any character been included against whom there could possibly 
be any objection. Mr. Lehmann always gets his drawings very 
like the sitter, his pencil prying into no secrets of character or 
construction ; he himself never occupied, unmannerly, with the 

nality of his model. It must be a real pleasure to sit to 

r. Lehmann, for his drawi are most skilful and a 
One wonders, perhaps, what Professor Adolf Menzel or Mr. 
G. F. Watts thought of their portraits, but orey one else is 
certain to have been delighted—even Schiller, of whose skull 
Mr. Lehmann has made quite the most enchanting drawing in 
the world. The book is carefully edited by Mr. H. C. Marillier, | 
and the drawings have been reproduced by the Swann Electric 
Engraving Company in an admirable manner. 
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A Literary Supplement will appear with our issue of 3 April. 
Advertisements intended for insertion in that number should be 
sent to the Manager as soon as possible. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. tre Cinemato- 
‘graphe. Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. 


‘TYPE- -WRITING.—AIl kinds of Copying.—Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, &c. Terms rd. per folio (72 words), or 5,000 words and over 1s. per 
—Miss NiGHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


‘The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review. 
Proprietor, J. OLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Ted, and private 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Eu _ Orchestra plays 
during Dinner and and Sapper 


Tz. 
Managers RUZ app, Chef de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


Borwick’s 
Dowder 


day; for two, from 12s. Suites 
Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A frinted Scale of Charge 
may be obtained on application. 

FRANCE. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BOYVEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de Ja Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Krosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines, Le KiosQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, Le KiosQuE VERMIMES, 
Cour de Rome, and at the GALIGNANI L1BRARY, Nice. 


AMERICA. 


Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANy’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 
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PALL MALL CLUB. 


(ESTABLISHED 1893.) 
OFFICES: 60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 

The {Committee propose (prior to entering on New and Larger Pre- 
mises) to elect 500 New Town Members and 1,000 new Country Members, 
at the original subscription of £3 3s. and £1 1s. per annum respectively. 
The subsoription for future members will then be raised to £5 5s. (Town) 
and £2 2s. (Country). 

For further particulars apply to the Hon. SECRETARY, 


PALL MALL CLUB, 
OFFICES: 60 HAYMARKET, S.W. 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 

TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 

PERMANENT PASTURE from 15/- per acre. 
According to the Nature of the Soil and Purpose in View. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1897, Now Ready. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


Bland Sons’ 


BORE RIFLE. 


Double-barrel Hammerless Ejector, with Telescopic Sights. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


H.R.H. PRINCE HENRI D’ORLEANS 
And used by him during his recent Expedition through Tibet. 


THOMAS BLAND & SONS, 
430 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
WORKS: BIRMINGHAM. 


THE MOST ewe COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
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of the United Kingdom .........41 8 2 
parts of the World I 10 4 
ies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, ay aoe Egypt, Mombasa, 
aoe eed New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, arg ie Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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